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Editorial Comment 


Pui DELTA Kappa has been from its beginnings 
one of the strongest forces for the building of a 

great profession of educa- 
GROWING tion. Its founders were men 
FROM WITHIN of vision and enthusiasm 

who looked forward to a new 
day in teaching that should truly make the pub- 
lic schools the agency for the constant improve- 
ment of Democracy which they should be if 
Democracy is to endure. Over the years that we 
have grown in numbers, we have increased in pro- 
fessional stature until it may properly be said that 
we have reached the beginning of maturity. Hav- 
ing reached maturity, we are commencing to think 
seriously about those who are to carry on the work 
we are now doing when we are ready to retire to 
that serenity and contemplative ease which is the 
reward of those who have worked long and dili- 
gently at a task worth the doing. We say we want 
to induce fine young men to enter the teaching pro- 
fession for many reasons, all of them altruistic, but 
at the heart of our desire is this fundamental desire 
that the torch shall ever be kept burning. 

I want in this article to emphasize some of the 
immediate and practical aspects of the matter to 
the intent that in our idealism we may not lose sight 
of the simple everyday problems that confront us. 
I shall talk about such matters as the guidance 
duties of a Phi Delta Kappan, of winning promis- 
ing men to Education as a lifework, of getting 
jobs for Phi Delta Kappans, of studying the trends 
in teaching. 

The editor tells me that this issue of the Pxr 
DELTA KaPPAN will go into the hands of 12,000 
members. Let us look at this group for a moment. 
Included in it is almost certainly a large majority of 
all the administrative officers in the public schools 
of the United States. Almost as large a propor- 
tion of the high-school principals of the nation are 
enrolled. Without doubt, practically all of the men 
constituting the faculties of our Schools of Educa- 
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tion and our Teachers Colleges are on the list. To 
these we can add a substantial share of the splendid 
men teachers at all levels and in every section of 
our land. It is quite accurate to say that the leader- 


ship in American education, excepting only the 


universities and liberal arts colleges, stems from 
Phi Delta Kappans. I am interested in the extent 
to which this leadership is exerting its influence 
and pointing its thinking in terms of guidance 
of youth towards teaching as a profession for top- 
notch men. Literally it is almost true to say that 
no community of any size or consequence is with- 
out its quota of Phi Delta Kappans. Are we tak- 
ing full advantage of our strategic positions for 
recruiting promising youth into the profession 
which we serve? Do we make it a point, each of 
us, to seek out those lads who show ability, per- 
sonality, and integrity and to talk with them about 
teaching as a job worthy the mettle of any man? 
So many men, even Phi Delta Kappans, have so 
frequently appeared to be apologetic, as if they 
were at least not enthusiastic about their work. The 
time has come for.us to assume the offensive, not 
alone as good tactics, but for professional morale. 
Specifically, if Teaching as a Man’s Job is to be 
distributed in your school, let it be done by Phi 
Delta Kappans. If supplementary material is to be 
prepared, let it be prepared by Phi Delta Kappans. 
If talks are to be made to boys about teaching as an 
occupation, let such talks be made by Phi Delta 
Kappans. Let the superintendent and the principal 
play a prominent part in such proceedings. Use 
American Education Week and other appropriate 
celebrations to present significant material con- 
cerning teaching as a job for men. Good counsel- 
ing technique assumes that only a bare beginning 
has been made when an individual has made a 
choice of an occupation. It is a valid assumption in 
the field we are now discussing, for following the 
first decision comes a variety of questions which 
must be answered by someone who knows whereof 
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he speaks. Our potential teacher, and we hope Phi 
Delta Kappan, is immediately faced by the ques- 
tions, “For what kind of teaching shall I prepare?” 
and ‘‘Is the work I am now doing pointing in the 
right direction?”’ Later he will want help in the 
selection of a teacher-training institution. It is 
perfectly possible to delegate the answering of 
such questions to the regular counseling staff, 
which is what is usually done. If there is a Phi 
Delta Kappan on the counseling staff, well and 
good. If there is not, then it seems to me highly 
desirable that such counseling be done by the prin- 


cipal or vice-principal, or both, if both are Phi 


Delta Kappans. “‘Isn’t he carrying this rather 
far?”’ I can imagine someone's thinking. Of course 
I am, and quite consciously. I want this lad to feel 
that having chosen to be a teacher, he has cap- 
tured the active interest of the leading men of the 
faculty. I want him to realize that they as teachers 
are already welcoming him into the fraternity of 
men who serve childhood and youth through the 
profession of education. I would go farther if I 
knew how. 

In due course the young man whom we have 
recruited into the teaching profession will enter 
the university or the teachers college. If it be the 
University, he will not begin his professional train- 
ing immediately, a good thing for him and also 
the profession he is later to serve. But because he 
is ultimately to be a teacher, it is all-important 
that the basic education on which his professional 
training is to be superimposed shall be the finest 
which the university affords. A true liberal educa- 
tion resting on substantial scholarship should be 
his aim when he begins and in part possessed when 
he reaches the baccalaureate. The chance that such 
a desirable goal will be reached is enhanced mani- 
fold if, when our youth reaches the university, 
there is a Phi Delta Kappan there to whom he can 
go or, better still, to whom he bears a letter of in- 
troduction. I know the university will assign him 
to an advisor. I know, too, that there may be a per- 
sonnel office on the campus. Let them both be 
used to the utmost. I am suggesting that to these 
shall be added the personal interest of one or more 
Phi Delta Kappans—some faculty, others seniors 
or graduate students—who will be the true coun- 
selors of this young man who has become in- 
terested in teaching because of another Phi Delta 
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Kappan. Really what I am asking is a continuity 
of interest and guidance. At the proper time the 
professional courses in education become a part 
of the man’s program. Here, just as earlier, the 
need for curricular guidance is evident. There are 
many roads which may be followed in the total 
area of education, and it is desirable to start on the 
one along which one expects to travel. Local chap- 
ters of the fraternity could well chart these roads 
and mark them clearly for young men in educa- 
tion, with particular reference to the communities 
generally served by the institution of which each 
chapter is a part. 

This aspect of the matter might be developed at 
greater length, but sufficient has been said to make 
clear the emphasis I desire, namely, a conscious, 
organized program of counseling for potential 
teachers from the high school to and through uni- 
versity education, including graduate work. The 
problem is slightly different in the teachers col- 
leges and normal schools, but only because Phi 
Delta Kappa has no chapters in such institutions. 
But almost without exception there are members 
of the fraternity on the staffs of teachers colleges, 
and not infrequently the president is a member. 
The same continuity of counseling is desirable, the 
same deep personal interest is essential. 

A complete program of occupational adjust- 
ment assumes a three-fold objective—guidance, 
training, placement. The program under discus- 
sion does not escape this last aspect. It does little 
good to recruit fine young men into the teaching 
profession, give them splendid training, if such 
men do not enter upon teaching. Therefore, place- 
ment becomes a vital part of the Phi Delta Kappa 
program. We ought at least to attack this prob 
lem of placement on two fronts. The first is in 
the various chapters themselves. Is there any rea 
son why each chapter should not vigorously en- 
deavor to promote the placement of every member 
of the chapter? “Shall the chapter become a place 
ment agency?” you ask. Why not? If we have 
been careful in selection, every Phi Delta Kappan 
is a picked man. He is well-trained, high-prit- 
cipled, professional-minded. We need make 00 | 
apologies. Phi Delta Kappans are the most prom- 
ising young educators to be found. If this is not 
so, what is our excuse for being? 

The second front is in the ranks of Phi Delta 
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Kappans who are employers of teachers. Is there 
any reason why a superintendent or a principal 
should not count membership in the fraternity as 
an important consideration in the selection of new 
teachers, particularly where such selection is not 
protected by carefully devised examinations? Of 
two men, in other respects apparently equal, 
should not the fact that one has been deemed 
worthy of election to Phi Delta Kappa, and the 
other not, be of sufficient importance to influence 
the choice? To me, as a Phi Delta Kappan, the 
answer is positive, for I know through what 
screens, professional and personal, he has had to 
pass to achieve that honor and I want his type of 
man on my staff. 

Now, I admit that what has just been written 
may sound brutally realistic, and so it is. But it is 
also highly idealistic, for I am assuming all along 
that only men worthy of Phi Delta Kappa achieve 
membership. If this be so, then the most practical 
way to make our idealism function, to make the 
schools better instruments of education, better 
places for children to live, is to provide ways and 
means for Phi Delta Kappans to teach. But lest 
what has been said be misinterpreted, let me make 
it perfectly clear that not for a minute should any 
Phi Delta Kappan have right of way over any man 
who is his superior in those characteristics which 
together make for good teaching. Nothing could 
be more obnoxious or more foreign to the truths 
underlying the fraternity than the fostering of such 
an attitude. 

Another aspect essential to a wise program of 
occupational adjustment resides in the field of oc- 
cupational study. Counseling, and training, too, 
are apt to be artificial if they get too far from 
reality. Therefore, at the heart of an efficient pro- 
gram one always finds continuous research going 
on concerning occupational conditions, require- 
ments, and trends. It would seem to me highly 
desirable that each chapter of Phi Delta Kappa 
should be continually studying the conditions sur- 
founding education in the communities of which 
the chapter is the center. How many men are 
entering teaching each year? What will be the 
probable demand for men teachers in 1940, 1945, 
1950? What are the general population trends 
and what influence will they probably exert on 


teaching? What are the facts as regards trends in 
salaries, tenure, retirement annuities? These and 
a score of similar questions need to be answered 
everywhere. The data which they suggest con- 
stitute the raw material on which guidance and 
training should rest. Their solution would ex- 
emplify one of the three cornerstones of the fra- 
ternity—research. 

No profession grows but from within. Medi- 
cine, law, engineering, all have grown to their 
present estate because of the restless urge from 
within to improve both in technique and manhood. 
Phi Delta Kappa has it within its power to in- 
tensify this leavening in the profession of educa- 
tion by dedicating itself again and again to recruit- 
ing and inducting the very best young manhood 
into the ranks of teaching. In so doing, not only 
will the fraternity grow but that for which the fra- 
ternity exists be advanced—the adequate and wise 
education of all the children of all the people. 

EpwIn A. LEE. 


EDITORIAL apologies are due to Howard G. Danford 
(Sigma Chapter), Administrative Assistant, Center 

for Safety Education, 
ACKNOWLEDGMENTS New York University, 

for failure to give credit 
for his contribution to the January issue on ‘Safety 
Education.” He prepared the major part of the sec- 
tion ‘Do You Know That—” and did so at the request 
of the editor. We regret the error. 

The January issue on “Safety Education” was made 
possible through the co-operation and helpful advice 
of Forest R. Noffsinger (Alpha Chapter), Educational 
Consultant of the American Automobile Association, 
and Herbert J. Stack, Director, Center for Safety Edu- 
cation, New York University. These men contributed 
generously of their time in helping to plan the issue 
and also drew heavily upon the agencies which they 
serve for contributions to the issue. 

The editor is also greatly indebted to Jackson R. 
Sharman (Beta Chapter) of the University of Ala- 
bama and W. W. Patty (Alpha Chapter) of Indiana 
University for many suggestions and for helpful guid- 
ance in the preparation of the special issue on “Camp- 
ing Education” which appeared in December. The 
editorial board frankly recognizes that the preparation 
of these special issues would be quite impossible if it 
were not for the generous assistance of the specialists 
in the various fields covered. P. M. C. 





Fundamentals of Vocational Guidance 


By JOY ELMER MORGAN 


uR American life is cursed—as well as blessed 
O —by the specialist. There is danger that 
this curse will settle over education and vocational 
guidance—that we shall lose sight of the necessity 
of general excellence of life and personality as the 
foundation of all vocations; that we shall fail to 
realize that this foundation of general excellence 
is, and of necessity must be, largely laid by the non- 
specialized teacher; that we shall overlook the fact 
that even in the field of specific vocational choices, 
most young people in America now live and will 
continue to live, so far as we can see for at least a 
generation, in parts of the country where, if they 
are to have guidance at all, it must come through 
the agency of their regular nonspecialized teachers. 
These teachers are doing the best they can with the 
background and training they have and with the 
materials with which they have to work. It is little 
use to exhort them to do better unless we are pre- 
pared to show them precisely how and to supply 
them with effective working materials at a price 
which they can afford to pay. We have mate- 
rials and workbooks for teaching the ‘common 
branches” but there is a dearth of materials for the 
wise and effective inculcation of the virtues and 
personality traits. There are hopeful signs, how- 
ever. The stream of such material is steadily in- 
creasing and its quality is improving. 

I write this article from the point of view of the 
principal or teacher who wishes to equip himself 
for effective, general, personal guidance service and 
who must work with a fairly small expenditure of 
money. 

The first step is to build up a collection of ma- 
terial dealing with character, personality, and oc- 
cupations, which is so organized that both teachers 
and students can use it effectively. It is important 
from the start to take students into partnership. 
They.can even help to collect and organize the ma- 
terial. For *he preservation and storage of the 
material, vertical file cases are best, but ordinary 
wooden boxes can be used. 

The first need is information as to sources of ma- 
terial. Occupations and Vocational Guidance, a 


* Joy Elmer Morgan is Managing Editor of the 
Journal of the National Education Associa. 
tion. He is a graduate of the University of 
Nebraska, and of the New Y ork State Library 
School. He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa 
in Omicron Chapter. 


Source List of Pamphlet Material (160p., com- 
piled by Wilma Bennett and published by the 
H. W. Wilson Company, New York City), is now 
in its third edition and may be had for $1.25. This 
list is especially valuable because it includes much 
simple, inexpensive material that would otherwise 
not be discovered. 

The National Education Association has several 
projects in the field of guidance. Its Committee on 
Guidance, under the chairmanship of Herbert R. 
Stolz of Oakland, California, is publishing monthly 
instalments of material in The Journal of the Na 
tional Education Association and will continue to 
do so during 1939-40. A few recent titles of these 
articles are “The Art of Observing Children,” 
“Understanding the Child’s Needs,” “The Class- 
room Teacher and the Individual Child,” and 
“Establishing Rapport with the Home.” These 
pages can be clipped and mounted in folders for 
easy reference. Under the Hugh Birch-Horace 
Mann Fund, the Association is issuing a series of 
Personal Growth Leaflets which can be had in any 
quantity or combination at one cent each, with no 
order for less than 50 cents, cash to accompany 
orders for $1 or less. Because of their low cost and 
high quality, these leaflets are particularly useful 
for distribution to students. They deal largely with 
fundamental matters of health, personality, char- 
acter, self-discipline, and ideals, which are essential 
for success in any vocation. Their size is 3 x 5 
inches which makes it possible to keep them in the 
standard library card file drawer. Titles now avail 
able include: (1) Your Life in the Making; (2) 
Your Mind in the Making; (3) Your Health in the 
Making; (9) The Planning of Your Life; (11) 
Future Teachers of America; (12) Shall I Become 
a Teacher? (21) A Golden Treasury of Beauty 
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and Wisdom; (22) A Golden Treasury from the 
Bible; (26) Selections from Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son; (27) Selections from Abraham Lincoln; (31) 
Shall I Go to College? (41) Learning to be a 
Leader; (42) Franklin's Plan of Self-Improve- 
ment; (44) The Tyranny of Bad Habits; (61) 
Horace Mann's Letter to Young Americans; (62) 
The Code of the Good American. For elementary 
school pupils, Horace Mann’s Letter to Young 
Americans is especially valuable; for high school 
students, Franklin’s Plan of Self-Improvement; 
and for college students, Selections from Emerson. 

The Association also has a far reaching project 
in the field of guidance for prospective teachers 
in the organization known as Future Teachers of 
America. High school clubs consist of four or 
more students with a faculty adviser; college chap- 
ters, of ten or more students with a faculty ad- 
viser. Each member of a high school club receives 
five of the Personal Growth Leaflets listed above; 
each member of a college chapter ten of these leaf- 
lets. Each member of the college chapter is also a 
junior member of the National Education Associa- 
tion and receives its Journal regularly. Each club 
or chapter in good standing is issued a charter and 
receives a valuable library. This library includes a 
copy of Teaching as a Man’s Job and a book on 
parliamentary law. For further information about 
Future Teachers of America, consult The Journal 
of the National Education Association or write 
to the Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 

The United States Office of Education has re- 
cently added an Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service which includes such phases as 
vocational, personal, and educational guidance and 
placement. This service is expected to develop into 
an extensive enterprise. A letter of inquiry to the 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C., will bring 
a report as to the latest aids available. 

The California Society of Secondary Education, 
Haviland Hall, Berkeley, California, in its Mono- 
gtaph Series has published the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Guidance of the Association of Califor- 
nia Secondary School Principals. This report in- 
cludes a selected bibliography on guidance. 

The National Occupational Conference at 551 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, publishes appraisals 
and abstracts of available literature on occupations. 
These abstracts are sold at 10 cents a copy and in- 
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clude such occupations as nurse, dental hygienist, 
farmer, office worker. 

The Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Avenue, 
New York City, published in connection with their 
Merit Badges, a series covering some hundred dif- 
ferent subjects, each with a definite set of require- 
ments—things a boy must do or know about a 
given subject before he is entitled to wear the ap- 
propriate Merit Badge. These pamphlets, known 
as the Merit Badge Library, sell for 20 cents a copy 
and include such occupations as architecture, avia- 
tion, carpentry, chemistry, dairying, forestry, metal 
work, poultry keeping, and sheep farming. 

The Institute for Research, 537 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, has a comprehensive series of “‘re- 
search monographs individually bound and illus- 
trated, covering 87 major professions and vocations 
open to young men and women; each the result of 
authentic and painstaking investigation by compe- 
tent authorities." These discussions, printed in 
good type, contain from 8,000 to 17,000 words 
each. Single monographs are 75 cents each with 
substantial discounts when purchased in groups. 
Write for a list of the monographs with prices, per- 
haps buying one copy in order to see the exact char- 
acter of the material. Titles in this series in the 
field of education as a career include No. 6, Phys- 
ical Education as a Career; No. 8, Librarianship as 
a Career; No. 43, Social W ork as a Career; No. 50, 
Recreation Leadership as a Career; No. 52, Teach- 
ing as a Career; No. 58, Careers in Government 
Service; and No. 73, Vocational and Educational 
Counseling as a Career. 

Vocational Trends, a new magazine of voca- 
tional information for youth, is published by 
Science Research Associates at 600 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. This organization, a nonprofit 
group, will also supply a variety of other material 
useful in guidance. 

At best our information about supply and de- 
mand in various vocations is pitifully meager. We 
have much more information about the supply of 
hogs and cattle. A system of human accounting 
should be maintained which would give for each 
city, county, and state, and for the nation as a 
whole, each month or certainly each year the 
following data: The number of people engaged 
in each of the occupations and its specialized 
branches; the number separated from the service 
in each occupation since the last report; the num- 
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ber re-employed; the number employed for the 
first time; the number of unemployed people quali- 
fied and seeking employment in each occupation. 
After such data had been kept for a period of years, 
it would become possible to predict trends with 
some accuracy and to advise youth intelligently. In 
the fields included within the public education 
service, it is within the power of the authorities in 
most counties, cities, and states to gather such data 
so that a reasonably accurate estimate could be 
made of the number of new teachers needed each 
year in various branches of the service. 

There are many books in the field of guidance. 
Schools with libraries will have a shelf of such 
books and means of keeping track of new ones as 
they appear. We shall mention here three which 
appeal to us as having outstanding merit and whose 
treatment is in keeping with the emphasis in this 
article. 

For the elementary school level we name Agnes 
Boysen’s First Things First, a practical plan of char- 
acter education for school and home (185p., $2, 
published by Associated Authors, 222 West Adams 
Street, Chicago). This is concrete practicable mate- 
rial worked out by one of the ablest elementary 
school principals in America at the Lyndale School, 
Minneapolis. 

For the high school level we name The Promise 
of Tomorrow: The Long, Sure Road to National 
Stability, Family Security, and Individual Happi- 
ness by Walter E. Myer and Clay Coss (published 
by the Civic Education Service, Washington, D. C., 
541p., $2.50). This volume is notable for the sim- 
plicity and comprehensiveness of its treatment. It 
starts with an analysis of the social scene amidst 
which we are all now living. Then follows a sec- 
tion on individual responsibility, dealing with 
physical and mental health, social relationships, 
character requirements, and the struggle to find a 
job and to make good in it. The third section of 
the volume deals with vocational adjustment, treat- 
ing specific occupations under such heads as agri- 
culture, the arts, the building trades, business and 
finance, clerical occupations, engineering, health 
service, the instructive professions, the legal pro- 
fession, public service, salesmanship, specialized 
personal services, technical and mechanical, and 
transportation and communication. In dealing 
with each of the occupations the authors discuss 
the numbers of people employed and their in- 


comes; special advantages or disadvantages; and 
include references for further study. 

For college students we name Youth Makes the 
Choice, Vocational and Social Self-guidance by 
Henry Eugene Watters and Ethel Jane Reed Wat- 
ters, 394p., $4, published by the Broadman Press, 
Nashville, Tennessee. This book is a rare com- 
bination of useful facts, common sense, and in- 
spiration. 

These materials will give anyone a good start 
and can be expanded in proportion to the funds 
and time at hand. We have emphasized the im- 
portance of gathering suitable materials for the 
reason that few teachers or principals or even spe- 
cial guidance workers have sufficient time to talk 
through with the individual student the problems 
associated with his personal life and career. The 
foundations, however, can often be laid in a brief 
conversation, followed by just the right piece of 
printed matter related to the need and interest 
which the student feels at the time. Young people 
who can afford to do so should be encouraged to 
build up collections of their own dealing with the 
fields which they have under consideration. 

The most important single thing in the whole 
field of guidance is the awakening of the individual 
to a sense of responsibility for himself, along with 
a realization that through persistent study, applied 
specifically to the problems of his own life, he can 
greatly improve his chances of finding a worthy 
place and of making the most of himself. We have 
all seen persons going along with little effective- 
ness or sense of direction, who suddenly blossomed 
forth into tremendous purpose and power. They 
rose above a host of obstacles and seemed to do the 
impossible. The depths of being had been stirred. 
Forces had been released that gave direction to the 
whole life. There had been an awakening. The in- 
dividual had been aroused to a sense of his own 
worth—to an appreciation of the importance of 
his mind and the supremacy of his spirit. There 
was the same body, the same brain, the same ef- 
vironment, but the torch within had been lighted. 

This awakening of the self is the most impor 
tant single fact in one’s whole educational expert 
ence. It includes all the lesser motives. To create 
the conditions under which this awakening may 
take place is the teacher's major opportunity. Itis 
the supreme achievement in guidance. 
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The Coordinating Council Movement 


By GERALD M. WELLER 


DUCATIONAL workers long have recognized the 
E community itself as one of the most potent 
of all educators of youth. They realized also that 
while many community influences are quite un- 
wholesome and deleterious, their control or re- 
moval is often beyond the capacity of any one in- 
stitution or agency. Consequently they should feel 
heartened at the vigorous growth of a community 
betterment program indigenous to California and 
now rapidly expanding to all parts of the nation— 
the Coordinating Council Movement. Here is a 
plan of united action upon the part of commu- 
nity institutions, agencies and organizations, which 
seeks to supply constructive influences and services 
which will prevent juvenile delinquency and make 
the community itself a better place in which to live. 
The theory underlying the movement is that these 
community forces have so many objectives in com- 
mon that a correlation of their interests and serv- 
ices and a coordination of their efforts in a con- 
structive concerted manner will go far toward at- 
taining these objectives. 

Coordinating councils are organized specifically 
for the following purposes: (1) to conduct sur- 
veys and conferences in order to discover the in- 
dividual children, groups of children, and areas 
needing attention by private and public agencies; 
(2) to stimulate the local community, through rep- 
resentatives of its civic organizations, to face re- 
sponsibility for conditions affecting the lives of 
children; and (3) to work with civic officials and 
governing bodies to the end that actual programs 
for community betterment will result. The first of 
these major functions involves study and research 
in order to secure accurate information regarding 
local environmental problems. The second re- 
quires the planning of sound and constructive pro- 
grams which will meet the needs revealed. The 
third calls for united group action in order that 
the program may be realized and put into active 
operation. 

The Coordinating Council is not another social 
agency nor does it take the place of any other 
agency. It is often referred to as “the mobilized 
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consciousness of a neighborhood.” As such, it acts 
as a clearing house through which the following 
local community institutions, agencies and organ- 
izations can coordinate their efforts in the service 
of youth: Representatives of the schools, law en- 
forcement agencies, health, playground and recre- 
ation departments, welfare agencies such as Cath- 
olic, Jewish, and Protestant Welfare Associations; 
Family welfare, Children’s Protective Association, 
Big Brothers, and other case working agencies; 
character building groups such as the Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, Campfire Girls, Woodcraft Rangers, 
Y.M.C.A., and Y.W.C.A.; civic groups such as 
Churches, P.T.A.’s, Fathers’ Forums, Women’s 
Clubs, chambers of commerce, service Clubs, 
American Legion and Auxiliary, and others. 
Coordinating Councils organize with suitable 
officers and function on a three committee plan. 
These are: (1) the Research-Adjustment Commit- 
tee, (2) the Environment Committee, and (3) the 
Character Building Committee. Others are ap- 
pointed when needed to deal with special problems. 
The Research-Adjustment Committee is a small 
committee chosen from the following organiza- 
tions: law enforcement agencies, schools, the wel- 
fare, health and probation departments, and case 
working agencies. This committee considers the 
cases of unadjusted children who appear to be in 
danger of becoming delinquent. It studies their 
problems and background intensively and sees that 
they are assigned to the agency or agencies which 
can provide the most promising program leading 
toward readjustment. It may make use of one or 
more of the following: playgrounds, character 
building organizations, case work agencies, public 
and private agencies, clinical service, probation de- 
partment, or juvenile court. Also, as a result of 
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studies of the available factual information on a 
series of delinquency cases, the committee en- 
deavors to reveal community sore spots and focal 
points. Ways and means are then devised for an 
attack upon all these unwholesome and undesir- 
able influences in the community which make for 
delinquency. 

The Environment Committee is responsible for 
any and all measures designed to protect children 
against physical danger, moral hazards, and dis- 
ease, and to provide them with safe and wholesome 
places for play and recreation. The committee 
makes an intensive study of the assets, liabilities 
and needs of the community. It seeks to counteract 
or eliminate undesirable influences and endeavors 
to improve all constructive influences. It promotes 
a program of education for the improvement of 
home environment and aids in strengthening the 
total character building program. It sees that the 
necessary information regarding community needs 
along with practical constructive plans to meet 
them are put in the hands of those organizations 
best equipped to secure the desired results. Repre- 
sentatives of the following groups interested in the 
welfare of children from the point of view of the 
community or home environment comprise this 
committee: Service Clubs, P.T.A.’s., women’s 
clubs, chambers of commerce, churches, schools, 
the American Legion and Auxiliary and other local 
adult groups. 

The Character Building Committee is composed 
of representatives of the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Campfire Girls, Woodcraft 
Rangers, and other character building organiza- 
tions, together with the schools, churches, play- 
grounds, and libraries. The committee tries to see 
that there is an adequate supply of character build- 
ing groups and recreational facilities for children 
and that as many children as possible have their 
interests and activities absorbed along the con- 
structive lines offered by these organizations. It 
attempts to secure trained leadership for this work 
and continually is engaged in arousing the com- 
munity to the importance of adequately supporting 
such programs. 

A study of the activities of Coordinating Coun- 
cils reveals the following: (1) making surveys of 
housing, community conditions, recreational facili- 
ties and needs, leisure time interests of youth, and 
others; (2) improving recreational facilities such 


as securing of new play grounds, playground light. 
ing, equipment, club houses, and community 
centers; (3) providing special activities for chil. 
dren such as Christmas parties, Hallowe'en parties, 
soap box derbies, miniature boat regattas, pageants, 
pet shows, hobby shows, and the like; (4) securing 
character building organizations for present areas 
and extending them to areas and groups hereto- 
fore unserved; (5) serving individual cases of un- 
adjusted and maladjusted children; (6) helping to 
promote summer camps and devising ways and 
means of assisting children in getting to them; (7) 
securing improvement in the Health services of 
communities; (8) improving traffic conditions and 
securing traffic guards; (9) meeting social needs of 
young people by securing sponsorship of commv- 
nity dances, and organizing dramatics classes, mu- 
sic clubs, athletic clubs, gardening clubs; (10) rais- 
ing standards of home life by arranging commu- 
nity night programs, sponsoring nursery schools, 
mothers’ clubs, parent education classes, father 
and-son and mother-and-daughter banquets; (11) 
improving community conditions by eliminating 
salacious literature, undesirable motion pictures, 
gambling machines, false advertising, undesirable 
conditions in dance halls and skating rinks, pre- 
venting violations of liquor laws, promoting com- 
munity singing, drama clubs, and public forums, 
assisting in community chest campaigns, and clear- 
ing Christmas baskets. 

The first Coordinating Council was organized in 
Berkeley in 1919 and functioned as an adjustment 
committee as a result of intensive thinking on com 
munity needs and problems by Dr. Virgil Dickson, 
Superintendent of Schools, and August Volmer, 
Chief of Police. The Coordinating Council move- 
ment itself, however, dates from 1932 in Los An- 
geles County, where Kenyon J. Scudder, Chief Pro- 
bation Officer, organized the first council along 
the lines already described. In the short space of 
eight years, 74 councils have been organized in this 
county, 145 throughout the state, and some 380 in 
30 states in the nation. In 1938, an organization 
known as Coordinating Councils, Inc., was set up 
in California to serve the western states and as far 
east as possible in developing coordinating and 
neighborhood councils. It has set for itself the fol 
lowing program: (1) to conduct studies, surveys, 
and conferences in order to assemble as much it- 
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What Lies Ahead in Industrial Education? 
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those who train industrial teachers find it nec- 
essary to anticipate changing needs in their field. 
Even when we keep constantly alert in this respect, 
what we do is likely to lag behind what we ought 
to do in order to meet the needs of those who are 
preparing for employment in a constantly chang- 
ing industrial world. If we think only in terms 
of present conditions, students leaving our indus- 
trial schools and classes will, at best, find them- 
selves prepared for occupations that have already 
changed. These changes are so swift and so fre- 
quent that, in trying to keep up with them, we are 
constantly in the position of Alice in Wonderland 
—we have to run very, very fast even to stay where 
we are! 

But, object some, we don’t know what changes 
to expect until they occur. The trouble with many 
of us is, we don’t know what changes to expect 
until long after they occur. To be sure, we cannot 
foresee the future of industry or of education by 
any process so simple as looking into a glass ball. 
However, we can, like Patrick Henry, judge the 
future by the past. We can note trends in the in- 
dustrial, social, and educational life of America in 
recent years that affect or seem likely to affect our 
work in the years immediately ahead. On the basis 
of these trends we can and should plan our pro- 
gram, always alert for new trends and ready to 
change our program accordingly. 

In this discussion it will be impossible and un- 
necessary to consider any of these trends at length. 
In fact, most of them are so well known that they 
need only to be mentioned in order to be recognized 
as significant for the future of industrial education. 

One trend, forced dramatically upon our atten- 
tion in recent years, is toward entrance of youth 
into wage-earning occupations at a later age. We 
are all aware that employers generally do not want 
workers under 18 years of age, while some will 
have nothing to do with applicants under 20. 
Agreements between labor organizations and em- 
Ployers tend to keep youth from competing with 
adult labor. This is true especially of the seniority 


provision of such agreements which require that 
when the working force is reduced those most re- 
cently hired shall be laid off first and when the 
force is later expanded former employees shall be 
taken back in the order of their original hiring be- 
fore new workers can be taken on. Extension by 
law of compulsory school attendance, child labor 
legislation, minimum wage and maximum hour 
laws, and other Federal and State enactments tend 
to produce the same result. Nor is this trend to- 
ward later entrance into employment wholly the 
result of the business depression. It was evident 
before 1929 and there is no reason to believe that 
improved business conditions will greatly affect the 
present situation in this respect. 

Another trend which demands our constant at- 
tention involves the development of new indus- 
tries. We ai? all aware that the internal combustion 
engine, with its application to automobiles, trucks, 
buses, airplanes, ‘and railroad trains, has brought 
into being many new industries that require great 
numbers of trained workers. We are more or less 
familiar with the effects upon industry of the appli- 
cation of electricity to the telegraph, telephone, 
radio, and the production, transmission and use of 
power. It is our business to know not only how the 
demand for industrial workers has already been af- 
fected by the internal combustion engine and by 
electricity but, also, what new developments along 
these lines seem likely to occur in the very near 
future. We need to watch developments in other 
fields that appear likely to affect our work. The 
National Resources Committee, reporting some 
months ago on Technological Trends and National 
Policy, recommended that a series of studies be 
made of a few outstanding inventions that may 
soon be widely used with important effects upon the 
social and economic life of America. The purpose 
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of such studies was to aid in planning to meet re- 
sulting changes. The inventions mentioned by the 
Committee were: the mechanical cotton picker, air 
conditioning equipment, plastics, the photo-electric 
cell, artificial cotton and woolen fibres made from 
cellulose, synthetic rubber, prefabricated houses, 
television, facsimile transmission, the automobile 
trailer, gasoline produced from coal, steep-flight 
aircraft, and tray agriculture. If the probable ef- 
fects of these inventions deserve study for pur- 
poses of social planning they certainly deserve 
attention in relation to their effects upon indus- 
trial education which is an essential part of social 
planning. 

The trend toward breaking up a highly skilled 
occupation into a group of specialized occupations 
is still with us. How far this trend has already gone 
in particular occupations, what industrial occupa- 
tions are now undergoing this process, and which 
ones are on the point of making the change are 
matters of extreme importance because of their im- 
plications for content and methods of preparation. 

The development and installation of labor sav- 
ing machinery, long an important factor in Amer- 
ican industry, still goes on with unslackened pace. 
In fact, it appears that this movement has been 
speeded up by the higher labor costs of recent years. 
Certainly the resulting technological unemploy- 
ment has been more acute during the present dec- 
ade than ever before and seems sure to continue 
acute for years ahead. As a comsequence we are 
faced with the problem of retraining adult workers 
for new occupations as never before—occupations 
which will be determined by new inventions and 
the breaking up of old occupations into specialties. 

On the educational side of the picture also there 
are important trends. One of the most important 
of these is the growing recognition of the needs of 
the 85 per cent of high school graduates who do 
not go on to higher educational institutions. This 
was strongly emphasized by the United States Com- 
missioner of Education at the American Vocational 
Association convention a year ago. School authori- 
ties and the public generally are more ready today 
than at any time in the past to support an educa- 
tional program rich in its vocational aspects for 
these youth. 

A trend which has developed with amazing ra- 
pidity in recent years and is yet just in its begin- 
nings is concerned with aiding the youth to choose 
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his occupation with care before beginning prepara- 
tion for it and checking from time to time in order 
to make sure that his choice is suited to his abilities 
and interests. One of the best evidences of the 
present status of this trend is the fact that the 
United States Office of Education is now using 
vocational education funds to organize and 

on an Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service and has authorized State Boards for Voca- 
tional Education to use vocational teacher training 
funds for the support of State supervision of sim- 
ilar work. We have not yet begun to realize the 
significance of this development for industrial 
education. 

Another educational trend closely related to the 
one just mentioned is in the direction of greater 
emphasis on the vocational exploratory function 
of industrial arts. Long recognized in educational 
theory, this movement has at last made consider- 
able progress in school practice and seems certain 
to grow in importance. As it grows it gives rise to 
vital questions concerning ways in which explora- 
tory values can best be obtained by means of this 
work. 

Still another significant development, is the 
tendency of the United States Office of Educa 
tion and State Boards for Vocational Education 
to broaden their definition of reimbursable indus- 
trial education to include the work of city firemen, 
city police officers, custodians or janitors of build- 
ings, guards and other officers of penal institutions, 
educational advisers and technicians of C.CC. 
camps, and other groups of public and non-public 
service employees not classified under the indus- 
trial heading in the early days of Federal-aided vo- 
cational education. We must expect still other 
groups of workers to be added to this list. Indeed, 
it is our responsibility to find other groups in need 
of the services which we are prepared to offer. 

Still other trends which are sure to affect indus- 
trial education in the near future could be men- 
tioned if there were time. It must be kept in mind, 
too, that new trends of significance to our work are 
in the process of birth at this moment. But our 
chief concern today is with the changes that are 
likely to take place in industrial education in the 
days ahead because of these trends. And it must 
be kept in mind that what I am about to say 
merely the judgment of one man based on his 
thirty years of experience in the field of industrial 
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education. It must be remembered, also, that new 
trends now arising may necessitate modifications of 
conclusions arrived at today. 

Let us, then, proceed to consider what lies ahead 
in industrial education under the three headings: 
(1) preparation in advance of employment; (2) 

aration in connection with employment; (3) 
preparation for change of occupation. 

Preparation in advance of employment. With 
growing emphasis being placed upon the voca- 
tional exploratory function of industrial arts, we 
have every reason to expect that a wider range of 
occupations will be represented in both junior and 
senior high school offerings in this field. Probably 
the graphic arts and the plastic arts will receive 
more attention. In selecting the content of courses 
of study, more consideration will be given to the 
essential processes of the occupation represented 
and to projects involving these processes that are 
more characteristic of the occupation. In other 
words, the content of industrial arts courses will 
be based more upon study and analysis of the oc- 
cupations represented in them. Also, the working 
conditions of industry will probably be more nearly 
duplicated in the set-up and management of school 
shops, thus providing better exploration without 
lessening other educational values of the work. 
Conscious efforts and planning on the part of 
teachers to realize the vocational exploratory ob- 
jective for their students will result in methods of 
teaching better calculated to achieve this result. Of 
course, more attention will be given by the indus- 
trial arts teacher to aiding his students in obtaining 
information concerning requirements and oppor- 
tunities of the occupations for which exploration 
is provided. 

Students entering industrial arts courses and es- 
pecially those entering vocational industrial courses 
will be better selected than at present. This will 
come about partly as a result of the greater emphasis 
on vocational exploration and partly because of 
other aspects of a more effective program of voca- 
tional guidance. We are beginning to realize that 
it is quite as stupid and wasteful to try to make a 
toolmaker out of any boy who may happen to apply 
for training along this line as it is to try to make an 
automobile crankshaft out of any bar of metal that 
comes handy. A more homogeneous membership 
in industrial classes composed of those who, as 
nearly as can be determined by the best means avail- 
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able, are suited in ability, interests, and personality 
traits for the occupation represented in the training 
provided will make our work much more effective 
than it has been in the past. It will mean that you 
and I must contribute much more than we have yet 
contributed to the development of an adequate pro- 
gram of vocational guidance; a program that func- 
tions both before and after the students come into 
industrial classes. 

Turning to all-day industrial classes before em- 
ployment begins, it is now generally recognized 
that this type of preparation must be provided later 
in the life of the student than in the past. The last 
published annual report of the Division of Voca- 
tional Education, United States Office of Education, 
states: ‘Due to the high age of entrance into in- 
dustry today many young people have already com- 
pleted high school work before they enter voca- 
tional schools. More than 60 per cent of the pupils 
in some trade schools are high school graduates.” 
While the great majority of students entering all- 
day trade classes which prepare for specific occupa- 
tions are in most communities still under 18 years 
of age, the median age of graduation from high 
school, there can be no question that they are con- 
siderably older than such students were twenty 
years ago. Owing to the higher entrance age into 
industry and other reasons already mentioned, the 
average age at which students enter such classes 
seems likely to rise still further. Thus far we have 
fallen far short of meeting the situation resulting 
from the rise that. has already occurred. Entirely 
too many students are permitted either to mark 
time for a considerable period before beginning 
preparation for a particular occupation or to enter 
too early upon this preparation and then mark time 
after its completion because they are too young to 
obtain employment. This situation seems to de- 
mand (1) a period of general preparation for a 
group of related occupations such as the metal 
trades group, the printing trades group or the elec- 
trical group, and (2) a further period of prepara- 
tion for a particular occupation within one of the 
groups, for example, the occupation of machinist 
in the metal trades group. The work of the first 
period deserves to be called industrial education 
just as truly as the work of the second period. The 
former is definitely an all-day school problem while 
the latter may be such a problem or may belong to 
preparation in connection with employment. We 
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have, then, every reason to expect in all-day indus- 
trial classes a large increase in the amount of gen- 
eral preparation for groups of occupations, with all 
that this involves, in selection of suitable content, 
in class organization, in methods of teaching, etc. 
In the matter of specific preparation for any par- 
ticular occupation we shall have to determine 
whether conditions warrant providing for it in the 
all-day school. It seems more than probable that 
the next ten years will bring a larger development 
of the general than of the specific preparation in 
all-day industrial classes. In this connection, the 
large group of so-called backward youth who are 
destined to engage in the low-skilled occupations 
of industry will be given more attention than they 
have received in the past. 

Preparation in connection with employment. 
Preparation for industrial occupations carried on 
in connection with employment is of three general 
types. In one type, the student is under supervision 
of the school and his employment is looked upon 
as primarily a means of contributing to his voca- 
tional preparation. In the second type, he is pri- 
marily a worker and the school aids him in prepar- 
ing better for the work he is already doing or for 
the next job ahead. In the third type, he learns in 
connection with his work without any time spent 
in school. To the first type belong the cooperative 
program and the diversified occupations program. 
To the second type belong the continuation school 
and the evening industrial school. To the third 
type belongs training wholly on the job. 

While cooperative education for industrial oc- 
cupations as originally developed, has declined 
greatly since 1929, its essential principles are so 
sound that in some form or other it seems certain 
to survive and expand in coming years. Apparently 
the program of apprenticeship in diversified oc- 
cupations is the most promising line of this devel- 
opment, particularly in the smaller cities. Rapid 
expansion of diversified occupations work at the 
very time when the older cooperative work was de- 
clining seems to justify this view. But here again 
later entrance into employment must be reckoned 
with. Any plan which involves supervision of part- 
time employment by the school as a feature of vo- 
cational preparation must deal with older youth in 
the future. Already a considerable percentage of 
diversified occupations students in Michigan are 
high school graduates. If this type of program is to 


serve youth as it should, provision must be made 
for admission of high school graduates as well as 
for those in the eleventh and twelfth grades. This 
will call for modifications of the in-school part of 
the program which cannot be considered today for 
lack of time. And, as hinted earlier, a closer co- 
ordination between this type of work and the all- 
day industrial education classes will be nec 

in order that preparation begun in the latter may 
be continued most advantageously in the former. 

Since the marked decline of recent years in the 
number enrolled in part-time continuation classes 
there has been a disposition to assume that this type 
of vocational education is on its way out. This as- 
sumption is not justified. The decline has been due 
to extended full-time schooling and later «trance 
into employment—entrance after the compulsory 
part-time school age has been passed. But here 
again, the principle involved is so sound that the 
part-time school or class in some form must be ex- 
pected to continue and possibly to expand again 
as adjustments to changing conditions are made, 
However, such expansion as may occur will be due 
to the attendance of older students, either because 
of legislation extending the age limit for exemp- 
tion from attendance or because the service per- 
formed appeals to employers and young workers 
as so much worth while that many will attend 
voluntarily with their employers’ approval. If the 
part-time school for young workers as it has existed 
should decline further some other plan by which 
vocational preparation can be obtained a few hours 
per week along with employment and during day- 
light hours will probably take its place. The shorter 
working week should make this easily possible. 
This type of vocational education is too valuable 
an aid to young workers in making the adjustments 
to employment life to be lost or to be consigned en- 
tirely to evening schools. 

Evening schools will no doubt continue to be 
the important means they have long been of pro- 
viding trade extension education for adult workers 
of all ages. In performing this function they will 
add new courses from time to time to meet new 
needs arising from such inventions as those listed 
by the National Resources Committee. The mass 
of new legislation affecting labor and industry 
places new responsibilities on our evening indus- 
trial schools. Workers need such opportunities 
public evening schools can provide to study the pro 
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visions of the National Security Act, the National 
Labor Relations Act, the National Wages and 
Hours Act, and other national and state acts of 
similar character. They need opportunities to dis- 
cuss under competent, unprejudiced leadership the 
fundamentals of economics and industrial history. 
All of these belong in industrial education just as 
truly as does trade extension training. Then, too, 
increased leisure has made it possible for industrial 
workers to devote more time to hobby activities, 
which brings new opportunities and responsibili- 
ties to evening school instructors in industrial arts. 
In fact, more and more we shall realize that indus- 
trial education is much more than training in skills 
and related technical knowledge. It is, rather, edu- 
cation for the life of an industrial worker. Agri- 
cultural education is fast becoming education for a 
way of life and not merely for making two blades 
of grass grow where one grew before. The same 
must become true to a far greater extent than at 
present of industrial education, in the evening 
school as well as in the all-day, part-time, and every 
other type of industrial school and class. 

Thus far attention has been given only to those 
types of industrial education which are carried on 
in schools. While plant schools have not been 
mentioned what has been said applies to them as 
well as to public schools. It is a well known fact, 
however, that an immense amount of industrial 
education takes place in employment without any 
time set aside for instructional purposes. A fore- 
man or a fellow worker helps the learner by means 
of a demonstration or a suggestion from time to 
time. And the learner picks up other needed skill 
and knowledge by combining observation of the 
work of others with trial and error methods of his 
own. Some learn occupations involving consider- 
able skill in this way. Great numbers entering 
semi-skilled and low grade skilled occupations are 
now wholly dependent on this method of learn- 
ing their work. While we must expect that the 
general industrial education of the all-day schools, 
the diversified occupations program, the part-time 
classes, and the evening classes will meet this situ- 
ation better in the future than they have in the 
past, an immense amount of industrial education 
will continue to be obtained on the job. Many 
vocational educators say this is the employer's 
responsibility and do nothing about it. But we 
have insisted that vocational education is a public 
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responsibility; and this is vocational education. 
Moreover, we have gone to considerable pains to 
have ourselves appointed as representatives of the 
public in meeting this responsibility. To my mind, 
here is one of our most challenging problems as we 
look ahead. Industry is organized to do production 
jobs. Representing the public, we do educational 
jobs. Shall we continue to neglect this big educa- 
tional job? If we leave it entirely to industry, pro- 
duction demands, as in the past, will keep foremen 
and skilled workers from giving needed time to 
the learner, what time they do give will be rela- 
tively ineffective because they do not know how to 
do an educational job, and the young worker will be 
kept on repetitive work when he should be shifted 
to something new. Thus, in the long run, the pub- 
lic pays in greater costs of production for the doing 
of an industrial education job in a very inefficient 
manner at the same time that it pays us to see that 
industrial education jobs are done efficiently. It is 
up to us to face this problem squarely and, in co- 
operation with industry and labor, to bring about 
more effective methods of training on the job. 
Perhaps the actual training will still remain with 
industry but, if so, we have much to do in helping 
industry to do it far more effectively and economi- 
cally than it is now done. Foreman training, to be 
sure, is a beginning in this direction, but much 
more remains to be done. 

Preparation for change of employment. The 
necessity of providing preparation for change in 
employment has recently been forced upon our at- 
tention in a striking manner. That technological 
unemployment, the development of new indus- 
tries, and voluntary changes of occupation, to say 
nothing of dismissals on account of depression con- 
ditions or for other reasons, will make this a per- 
manent problem cannot be doubted. Every year a 
large number of adult workers will be obliged to 
change occupations. More ample provision for in- 
dustrial re-education is necessary in order to meet 
the situation. In some cases the change can be an- 
ticipated and the needed preparation obtained be- 
fore leaving the old job. In other cases the change 
comes suddenly and the worker finds himself in a 
new job for which supplemental training must be 
obtained. In many cases a period, often a long pe- 
riod, of unemployment accompanies the change, 
and preparation can be obtained while unemployed. 
To meet the first of these conditions, industrial 
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preparatory work, perhaps in new fields outside of 
working hours will be needed. To meet the sec- 
ond, trade extension courses such as have long been 
provided but in new as well as old fields. To meet 
the third, intensive, all-day industrial preparatory 
work will be necessary. In all cases careful voca- 
tional guidance should precede choice of the new 
occupation for which preparation is made. With 
the shorter working week, Saturday forenoons will 
probably take the place of evenings for a growing 
percentage of this work. 

Of course the changes suggested thus far are not 
all that may be expected in the days ahead. The 
range of occupations in our program will no doubt 
continue to expand in established fields as well as 
among those that develop from new inventions. 
As already noted, a part of our task is to discover 
new ways of serving our communities through in- 
dustrial education. 

Again, it is probable that the separate vocational 
school will play a larger part in our program in the 
future. With the later entrance age into industry 
it would seem to be practicable in many communi- 
ties for the general industrial education discussed 
earlier to be given in the senior high school accom- 
panied by proper vocational guidance, with the ar- 
rangement that those who wish special prepara- 
tion for particular occupations, whether in all-day 
courses or on the diversified occupations plan, 
would obtain this in a vocational school. This 
school would be the logical center, also, for indus- 
trial education in connection with employment and 
for change of employment. 

It seems certain, also, that relations with general 
education will be closer than in recent years. With 
growing recognition of the needs of the 85 per 
cent, with increasing appreciation of vocational 
guidance, and with the coming appointment of 
State supervisors of occupational information and 
guidance paid from vocational teacher training 
funds whose work must be with school administra- 
tors, counselors and high school teachers, more co- 
operation between the general educator and the vo- 
cational educator is sure to come. We shall make 
greater efforts to inform ourselves concerning their 
points of view and to acquaint them with ours. 
Those of us who train industrial teachers will wel- 
come school administrators, counselors, and high 
school teachers into our courses in vocational guid- 
ance. All of us will find it wise to work more 
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closely with our national and state education as- 
sociations and to encourage general educators to 
reciprocate. We are engaged with them in a com- 
mon enterprise—education. 

Industrial education has made remarkable prog- 
ress in the last three decades. But, as a Federally 
aided program, it has only now become of age. Its 
great productive period lies ahead. And we and 
our successors are responsible for determining 
what that period will bring. Only as we keep alert 
to changing conditions and needs can we meet this 
responsibility worthily. 





Coordinating Council 
(Continued from page 248) 


formation as possible regarding the problems met 
and successful methods used by various types of co- 
ordinating, neighborhood, and community coun- 
cils; (2) to provide consultant service for com- 
munities desiring to organize, or to improve the 
services of, various types of councils, and for com- 
munities endeavoring to prevent delinquency and 
crime through the elimination or control of the 
basic conditioning factors. At present this work is 
being financed by the Rosenberg Foundation. 

It is too soon to attempt an evaluation of the 
work of the Coordinating Councils this far. When 
the time for evaluation comes, the major question 
will be, ‘““What changes have been brought about 
in the community as a result of the councils’ work?” 
Such questions as the following would naturally 
arise: (1) Have the services of public or private 
agencies, civic organizations or churches been im- 
proved or extended? (2) Are the needs of chil- 
dren more adequately met? (3) Do young people 
have better opportunities? (4) Have the number 
of cases in juvenile court or number of commit- 
ments to institutions been reduced? (5) Has home 
life been improved? (6) Has the community en- 
vironment been improved in any way? (7) Is the 
community as a whole better informed regarding 
its problems and needs? (8) Do the public off- 
cials, social workers, civic leaders and church men, 
work together more harmoniously than before the 
council was organized? 

While many immediate benefits are sought, and 
are being successfully obtained, those with real 
insight and understanding of the movement view 
it as a long range program of social betterment. 
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The Teacher in the Spotlight 


By ALEXANDER P. GEORGIADY 


HI DELTA KappPa’s attention and concern over 
Pre necessity of attracting more of the promis- 
ing young men into the profession is without 
doubt of paramount importance to the welfare of 
our profession of teaching. We all realize the need 
for a steady stream of the better young men enter- 
ing teaching. We all know that the standards of 
the profession will be raised when this comes to 
pass. We all should and probably do realize the 
importance of each member's participation in this 
program. 

As matters stand today, we are quite aware of 
the relative position of teaching as compared to 
other choices of professional preparation. Most 
young men seem to regard teaching as a second 
choice. Ask any high school senior who shows 
promise of success and he will tell you that he ex- 
pects to study medicine, law, journalism, dentistry, 
or some other work. Teaching will be chosen by 
many but not enough of the more promising. What 
are the reasons for this? 

We, who are now engaged in the work, know 
that teaching offers as much as, if not more than, 
any of the other fields. The main trouble, it seems, 
is that those outside of the profession do not always 
agree with this thesis. The cause of this disagree- 
ment is probably a lack of knowledge of the ideals 
and rewards of service in teaching. What needs to 
be done more than anything else is to counteract 
this by telling the world just what a teacher is, 
does, and hopes to do. In this way, we may expect 
the profession to be viewed from a different stand- 
point by the lay man. 

Have we ever considered how young men make 
up their minds about the work they choose to fol- 
low? Vocational guidance specialists have been 
and are still making giant strides in that direction, 
but in this matter, it is of vital concern to ourselves 
to see to it that we know something about the re- 
actions of young people faced with the possibility 
of entering the teaching field. Friends, acquaint- 
ances, parents, prominent citizens, heroes, mone- 
tary remuneration, social and political prestige, 
and countless other minor factors enter into the 


* Alexander P. Georgiady is a teacher in the 
Jefferson School, Manitowoc, Wisconsin. He 
holds the B.E. degree from Milwaukee State 
Teachers College. He has done graduate 
work at the University of Chicago, where he 
joined Phi Delta Kappa. 


picture. Do these forces present teaching as a more 
stimulating type of work, or do they present it as 
something quite uninspiring and of only secondary 
importance? The results today seem to show that 
the latter condition exists, though it is being cor- 
rected slowly through the collective efforts of the 
teaching groups of America. However, there re- 
main three more forces which are both vital and 
dynamic in aiding the younger man to choose his 
life’s work. Moving pictures, radio, and reading 
material, are today, important factors to be con- 
sidered in this problem. 

How many moving pictures have you seen in the 
last five years that portrayed teaching in a truthful 
or inspiring fashion, or better yet, how many times 
have you seen teaching presented at all on the 
movie screen? Now for the sake of comparison, 
how many times have you seen members of the 
medical or legal professions portrayed? Compare 
ours and any other profession as they are presented 
by the cinema. The comparison is obviously star- 
tling and unfavorable to teaching. Why should 
this contrast be so great? Truly, teaching is every 
bit as important to society as is medicine. There are 
experiences in the teaching profession that are just 
as interesting as those found in medicine. There 
are characters in teaching who are just as inspiring 
as those in medicine. There is just as much sacri- 
fice in teaching as there is in medicine. What then 
is the explanation for this lack of presentation of 
the profession in the movies today? Law, engineer- 
ing, architecture, aviation and others, all get more 
movie publicity or movie interpretation than does 
teaching, but for what reason? 

How many radio programs or broadcasts can you 
recall having heard or seen that had to deal with 
the teaching profession? How many radio pro- 
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grams that you have heard have presented very in- 
teresting phases of other professions? Outside of 
the regular professional association broadcasts, 
there are few programs, if any, that present in- 
teresting bits of teaching or some of the ideals of 
teachers. Again, the question ‘why should this be 
so?” must be asked. 

How many novels have you read that have por- 
trayed the teacher in a favorable and inspiring 
light? Contrast this number with the number pre- 
senting other professions in the same light. Lately 
there has been a veritable deluge of fiction mate- 
rial dealing with inspirational experiences of the 
members of a certain other profession. One has a 
hard time trying to find that amount of material 
about the teaching profession in several years. The 
experiences, to repeat again, are here, but who 
knows about them? 

Young people read books, listen to radio broad- 
casts, and attend moving picture shows. Their in- 
terests are stimulated by what they read, hear, and 
see. Their choices therefore are either gently or 
vitally affected by the subject matter presented. 
The result is that the greater number of the bet- 
ter young men look forward to participation in the 
services of these professions. They know some- 
thing of the experiences to be expected and the joy 
to be derived from their activities. They anxiously 
await their opportunity to become a participant in 
their chosen profession. But what do they know 
about the real life of the teacher? Certainly their 
classroom experiences are not sufficient to guide 
them as to what the profession offers. Advice from 
others does not always give them a complete pic- 
ture. There needs to be supplementary guidance. 

There need to be more moving pictures with 
teaching truthfully, and effectively portrayed. The 
moving picture industry needs to be advised as to 
the type of film that will do this. Professional or- 
ganizations and groups should accept this as their 
responsibility. Invitations should be sent out to as- 
piring scenario writers to compose stories of the 
type that will make the movies we seek to bolster 
and strengthen the present and future personnel of 
our profession. Each member of the many profes- 
sional organizations we have should consider it a 
personal duty and responsibility to make himself 
heard on this matter. He should state just what 
kind of a movie he would care to see at certain in- 
tervals, why he would like to see it, what benefit 
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it would be to the profession, and what benefit it 
would be to each of our many communities. 

We should all be willing to co-operate in the 
promotion of the production or creation of suitable 
fiction or other narrative material truthfully and 
inspiringly presenting cur professional ideals. Co- 
operation might be in the form of accepting a few 
cents assessment for the accumulation of a respect- 
able prize to be awarded for literary endeavors 
along this line. Prominent and some even not-so- 
prominent writers should be invited to engage in 
this activity by creating new material, or remodel- 
ing some of the experiences of the leaders of the 
profession for presentation. Material of this kind 
can be used very easily for screen, radio, and read- 
ing matter. 

The public needs to be shown that teachers too 
can have their full share of heroes, and that their 
heroism and courage are just as vital for the safe- 
guarding of our great democracy, as the more spec- 
tacular. The public can and would judge if one 
trial were afforded them. We need to have one 
such presentation to learn of their reaction. Why 
couldn't it be possible for this presentation to be 
brought about in the near future? Moving pictures 
reach a large portion of the country. Why can’t 
there be a movie about some teacher? Surely the 
episodes of Horace Mann’s early struggles would 
be a worthy presentation that should rank with the 
great historical films of our time! Other leaders, 
both past and present could be presented with ease. 
Fiction presentations based upon the collective 
or grouped experiences of the teacher could also 
make suitable material. The novel ““Good-Bye, Mr. 
Chips,” would make a fine sentimental, though 
true and inspiring movie. The teacher needs to be 
presented as a hero and a leader his share of the 
time. When this is done, it is very likely that the 
people will begin to see our profession in a more 
truthful light. Attracting the better young men 
into the profession will then become that much 
easier, causing both the attainment of newer bene- 
fits to the profession and to society. 

The discussion presented is brief, and only sug- 
gestive in its rough form. The point that can be 
made here though, is that if we want to attract more 
of the better young men to teaching, we need to 
present it as it is—a service to society that has and 
brings mutual joys and benefits through inspiring, 
thrilling, interesting, and stimulating experiences. 
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The Quintessential Nature of the Counselor 


By FRANKIN J. KELLER 


OMPARED with the number of women coun- 
selors, there are very few men counselors. 
There are myriads of women who would like to be 
counselors, a small proportion of whom would be 
competent. There are precious few men who even 
want to be counselors, with the number of well- 
qualified ones reduced to a trace. Of course, this 
might be explained by the fact that there are more 
women teachers than men, but on the high school 
level the disparity is not so great. Sweet, and often 
intelligent, young things, just out of college, say, 
“I do not want to teach, I want to be a counselor.” 
Once in awhile a callow youth, also just out of 
college, wants to be a counselor. The number of 
keen, personable, and experienced persons, men or 
women, who aspire to counseling is pitifully small. 
To diagnose this phenomenon is not easy and the 
doctors are sure to disagree. In individual cases it 
is fairly safe to venture guesses. Since both the for- 
eign and domestic missionary fields are practically 
closed, the urge toward conversion finds an outlet 
in counseling. Sincerely, albeit often naively, there 
emerges the desire to do good to others. Then 
again, by certain standards, the job is easy. No 
fixed schedule of classes, no large groups to be dis- 
ciplined, no subject matter to prepare, no uniform 
examinations for the pupils to pass, a thoroughly 
unstandardized, and so uncriticized (in the sense 
that teaching is criticized) job. In other instances 
we find timid, unintegrated, unsuccessful personal- 
ities groping for self-expression, and finding ful- 
fillment in the task of telling others what to do. 
Compensation is the word. Now and then there 
comes forth a clear-sighted understanding of the 
educational task, plus an inherent love of children, 
a realization that the counselor is a combination of 
teacher, parent, pastor, and pal, that the job chal- 
lenges the highest talents of a normal, well-bal- 
anced human being. 
Just what do we mean by the term “‘counselor’’?? 





* This article is an adaptation from “The Revelation and 
Nurture of Counselors,” which appeared in the May, 1938, 
number of Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, 
and was addressed to administrators and experienced coun- 
selors. The present humble homily is directed toward prospec- 
tive counselors. It is a call and an admonition. 


* Franklin ]. Keller is Principal, Metropolitan 
Vocational High School, New York City. He 
holds the B.S. degree from the College of the 
City of New York, and the Ph.D. from New 
York University where he is a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa. 


Young persons are always receiving guidance and 
counsel in one form or another from somebody or 
other. There are various conceptions of guidance. 
Some people think that guidance is synonymous 
with education, others that guidance is a method of 
making education effective, still others that guid- 
ance is something apart from education. Finally, 
there are those who think that guidance, in any 
planned, organized way, is nonsense. Assuming 
that guidance is very important, what about the 
guidance practitioner, the counselor? How is he 
found or made? How does he develop into voca- 
tional proficiency? 

Counseling is certainly a personal service, a very 
personal service. The actions, the destiny, the very 
being of the person receiving the service, are 
changed—if that service is at all effective. We 
are familiar with all kinds of personal service. If 
counseling falls into that category, is the counselor 
a person with a specific skill such as that of the 
tailor who makes a suit, fitted to our body, thereby 
providing warmth and beauty? Or is the counselor 
a person who has special knowledge, similar to that 
of the lawyer who knows the paths through the 
tangle of legal underbrush and preying wild life, 
and protects us from attack by other lawyers? Is 
he a person with peculiar equipment for affecting 
our mental and emotional reactions, as, for ex- 
ample, a psychiatrist or a pastor, who tries to relieve 
us of our mundane worries, re-solve our internal 
conflicts, and thereby adjust us to a none too hos- 
pitable world? 

What then do we expect in the counselor— 
skill, knowledge, spirituality? What do we ex- 
pect from the counselor—skill, knowledge, spirit- 
uality, power, comfort, what? What personal serv- 
ice do we expect him to render? And do we expect 
him to be one person or many persons? If we ex- 
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pect all of the foregoing qualities, can we expect 
at the same time that they will be embodied in one 
person? Or should we depend, for each of them, 
upon a different person? What are the relation- 
ships of the counselor to each of the other personal 
service people in his field—to the principal, presi- 
dent, registrar, teacher? 

Except with reference to a few specific, more or 
less routine services, it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to isolate and to reduce to an easily measurable 
skill, all the services which an effective counselor 
will perform. The elements of a student personnel 
program may be summarized as follows: (1) ef- 
fective liaison with all agencies that contribute to 
the student body, (2) programming on the basis 
of aptitudes and interests, (3) continuous re- 
programming, (4) placement, (5) social welfare, 
(6) health, (7) scientific testing, (8) continuous 
sponsorship, (9) research, (10) co-ordination, 
teaching occupational information, (11) follow- 
up. Needless to say, any attempt to carry out such 
a program will command all the powers of any one 
individual, and more likely, those of a number of 
different individuals. With reference to any single 
pupil, counseling involves bringing all these serv- 
ices to bear upon him, to the end that he may under- 
stand himself, may gain an adequate conception of 
the world, especially in its occupational phases, and 
finally that he may make a satisfactory adjustment 
to it. 

Assuming that you would have to perform all 
the duties of the counselor, what kind of person 
would you have to be? Obviously, you should 
possess: 

(1) Good Basic Intelligence. You should have 
a mind that can use knowledge whether this is ob- 
tained through experience, through formal teach- 
ing or otherwise. 

(2) Copious General Information. The coun- 
selor should be a person of culture, in the best 
sense of the word. Therefore, you must have vast 
knowledge of the world and its ways, especially in 
the field of occupations. While that knowledge 
need not be encyclopedic, it certainly cannot be 
meager. 

(3) Intensive Special Information. The field 
of occupations is your special concern. Not only 
must you know what the possibilities are for future 
employment, but what are the roads of education 
and training that lead to them. You must also 
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know about people, the motives, the inhibitions, 
the quirks, the springs that make them the individ- 
uals that they are. You must know about men and 
women and things. 

(4) Special Skills. The counselor must be skill- 
ful in the employment of certain techniques—the 
technique of testing, the technique of interviewing, 
the technique of finding jobs and placing people in 
them, and so on. 

(5) Special Personal Qualities. You must have 
both sympathy and objectivity. You must be an 
integrated personality. You certainly must not be 
one of those who, in the desire to compensate for 
their own soul-troubles, feel a mission to help 
everybody else. You must be wholesomely ener- 
getic and at the same time delicately sensitive to 
the weaknesses of others. You must, in fact, be a 
very extraordinary person. 

After thus describing the counselor and writing 
the specifications for his job, it would seem futile 
to talk of making a counselor, even of finding the 
material out of which he might be made. In fact, 
the chief concern of the administrator is that of 
finding the kind of person who has the potentiali- 
ties. Probably, like artists, counselors are born and 
not made. In any case, they must be nurtured fa- 
vorably in their tender years. The administrator 
must either select them early and train them over a 
long period; or he must let them select and train 
themselves, then weed out the poor ones. The 
latter method leaves the field wide open and stimu- 
lates competition, but it is likely to be cruel and 
wasteful. Wherever the process starts, from all the 
available talent, self- or externally selected, the best 
combination of talents must be found. If these 
talents are yours and they are allowed to emerge 
from under the bushel, your principal or superin- 
tendent, if he knows what is really needed in a 
counselor, may make a counselor of you. If the 
talents are not yours and you cannot acquire them, 
and you realize that you cannot acquire them, the 
schools will be spared another self-designated, self- 
misguided counselor. 

Obviously, the selection and training of the kind 
of persons we have been describing present the 
most difficult task in the whole field of school per- 
sonnel. The usual and traditional method is to set 
up the same kind of standards that prevail in the 
academic school for graduation. The trouble with 
this kind of standardization seems to be that there 
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is no way of measuring the degree to which knowl- 
edge has been retained, or the extent to which 
knowledge has translated itself into performance 
skills. Most important of all, it does not carry with 
it a guarantee of functioning intelligence. What 
plan can function successfully? An approach is in- 
dicated in the deliberations of the Committee on 
Professional Standards of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, of which the writer is chair- 
man. There is suggested a plan of research which 
might lead to the determination of adequate and 
valid norms. The proposals grow out of certain 
definite convictions: 

(1) The Committee is strongly of the opinion 
that the traditional methods of determining the 
professional worth of vocational counselors in 
terms of courses taken or points earned should be 
abandoned and that in its place there should be de- 
veloped valid subjective and objective measures of 
personality and experience and training regardless 
of the manner in which these were acquired. 

(2) The qualifications of counselors should not 
go below a certain level of culture, intelligence, 
scholarship, or achievement. For instance, in schol- 
arship the counselor should be above the average 
of all the college students in the country. 

(3) The profession of counselor is as crucial 
as that of physician. The selection of counselors 
should be based upon the welfare of society rather 
than upon the necessity of providing remunerative 
occupations for those who desire to be counselors. 

(4) The mental health of counselors should be 
determined by three recognized reputable members 
of the profession. Such judgment will have to be 
largely subjective, but it is most essential that there 
be a high standard and that that standard be met. 

(5) Scholarship should be measured by tests in 
English and two other subjects. This should be 
done by having candidates take the tests of the Co- 
operative Test Service. 

(6) The possession of the bachelor’s degree 
might be set as a minimum standard, but it should 
in no case be considered in itself a qualification. It 
might even be waived in cases where tests and other 
means of measuring scholarship, indicated that the 
candidate was highly qualified. 

(7) The counselor should have specific knowl- 
edge of those subjects which are usually included 
in required courses such as history; philosophy; 
principles and problems of education; adolescent 
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development; principles of educational and voca- 
tional guidance; studies in educational and occupa- 
tional opportunities; counseling methods; psycho- 
logical tests and guidance; mental hygiene; soci- 
ology; economics; labor problems; applied psychol- 
ogy; vocational education; and social case work. 

(8) It is recommended that the equipment of 
the counselor in respect to these subjects be deter- 
mined through comprehensive tests such as those 
devised by the Cooperative Test Service. Such a 
battery of tests might contain thousands of items 
drawn from these various fields. The informa- 
tion would be applied by acknowledged author- 
ities in the vocational guidance movement. The 
tests themselves would be devised by persons who 
had had experience in that kind of work. In the 
light of these statements the committee recom- 
mends that immediate steps be taken to bring 
about the development of such tests and the setting 
of standards not only of scholarship and occupa- 
tional information but of previous achievement, 
intelligence, and culture. 

All this is recommended in the light of the gen- 
eral principle that teachers should spend half their 
time in studying their pupils and the other half in 
meeting the needs which are thus revealed. These 
recommendations have been accepted, money is 
available, and it is hoped that within a year or two, 
they will have been carried out. 

It is a constant source of amazement that so 
many teachers know so little. This is no new com- 
plaint. Perhaps when the primary duty of the 
teacher is to transmit a limited and well-defined 
body of knowledge, there is no tragedy in the fail- 
ure to take in a larger body. However, the coun- 
selor is responsible for the kind of worldly wisdom 
that results from a wide open, acquisitive mind, 
one that has kept all the channels of information 
clear. The contents of such a mind should not be 
measured by the number or length of exposures to 
knowledge, but rather by what it has retained. A 
realization of this fact led me some years ago to 
devise a little test of one hundred and fifty items 
such as seemed to be within the proper ken of a 
counselor. Since then I have hurled it at various in- 
dividuals and groups. 

While I have no statistical results, the emotional 
response has been none too cordial and the knowl- 
edge displayed fairly meager. The items were 
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Young Men Must Be Shown 


By PAUL C. POLMANTIER 


PZ DeE.Ta Kappa is leading one of the most 
important crusades in the history of education, 
namely, that of inducing young men of great teach- 
ing potentialities to join the ranks of the nation’s 
educators. It is a sincere and worthy cause, yet one 
that must not divorce itself from realities in its 
quest for indisputable ideals. In reality, it is a 
tremendous task; for not only are unacceptable 
men trying to enter the teaching field, but many 
of them are already a part of its personnel. 

Teaching as a Man's Job is a straightforward 
presentation, highly endorsed, and worthy of its 
recognition. Undoubtedly, it will go a long way 
towards the accomplishment of its goal. However, 
words without deeds may be futile. Educators, 
especially Phi Delta Kappans, must augment this 
book with human activity. To give the publication 
to a young man will not of itself secure the de- 
sired end. Professional example must go hand in 
hand with the presentation. 

Granting that example is one of the greatest 
assets for attracting promising material into all 
professions, let us look at some of the basic types 
of men found in the teaching profession. What 
are the following readily identifiable types of 
teachers contributing to the cause of education? 
What is their influence upon the potential educa- 
tor under their tutelage? 

The highly intellectual type. The main char- 
acteristic of this type of teacher is his intense inter- 
est in knowledge. He is so imbued with a personal 
desire for it and he has amassed so much of it that 
often he loses patience with the heterogeneous 
mass of pupils with whom he is called upon to 
work. He may expect too much, he may seldom 
recognize pupil improvement and he may create an 
inferiority feeling in his pupils of the “average” 
or ‘below average’ ranges. His chief problem is 
orientation to the public school as it is today. 
Although the prospective teacher in his class is 
conscious of his lack of adjustment to the public 
school level, he is undoubtedly impressed and awed 
by his intellect. Such an intellect is best adapted to 
higher education. 


* Paul C. Polmantier is a teaching assistant in 
Education at the University of Minnesota. He 
holds the A.B. degree from the Municipal Uni- 
versity of Omaha and the M.A. degree from 
the University of Nebraska. 


The bluffer type. The title is quite self-explana- 
tory of this too prevalent type. He not only is a 
man of meagre scholastic ability, but he may also 
be lacking in genuine interest in his work. Fre- 
quently unprepared, loquacity is his stock in trade. 
His chief teaching technique is to conjure up a pur- 
poseless discussion or to repeat the text. He may 
be an easy person with whom to get along, but he 
is probably lacking in the intellectual curiosity and 
the desire to pierce the unknown. His effect on the 
pupils may be neither harmful nor beneficial. Yet 
it is inevitable that his bluffing will lead to recipro- 
cation on the part of many of his students. To the 
prospective teacher in his class he is definitely an 
object of scorn. 

The disappointed and sarcastic type. Here is the 
teacher who is distinctly a social misfit. He is a 
chronic complainer. Life is a bitter pill to swallow. 
Teaching is an onus which offers no challenge. His 
defense mechanism is sarcasm which he lashes 
forth throughout the school day. Some pupils 
learn to fear his insults and become meek and com- 
placent. Others become incensed with anger and 
filled with a burning antagonism. His discipline 
is dictatorial, while individual differences are for- 
gotten. What does the future teacher think of him? 
The answer is obvious. 

The emotionally unfit type. Too often this per- 
son is harbored within our midst, a constant menace 
to the stability of youth. Emotionally he has not 
matured. Little things bother him, while big things 
are left undone. All too frequently he is absent 
from class. Malaise grips him causing him to give 
vent to pent-up emotions. Discipline becomes his 
key problem. Thoroughness of scholastic prepara- 
tion may never break through the wall of emotional 
chaos. His effect on the pupils manifests itself in 
their desire to “get away” with something. To 
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turn his back may be the spark for the emotional 
conflagration which is certain to follow. The pros- 
pective teacher considers him pitiful and misfit. 

The personality-counselor type. This person 
does more for the teaching cause than any of the 
others. His technique is that of honest interest in 
his work. The pupil is the center of his activity. 
Individual differences are important. He is firm 
and straightforward, yet ready to see problems 
from various angles. He gives advice when called 
upon and will shame unsocial conduct on one hand 
and commend good works on the other. He is well 
liked, without soliciting favor, because of his gen- 
uineness. Intellectual and social curiosity are his 
primary urges. His influence is beneficial. The 
prospective teacher sees in him the qualities of a 
real teacher and friend and admires his intelligence 
and social fitness. 

This brief analysis may be considered too sub- 
jective. Some may question the use of “types” in 
the discussion. Many may not want to admit that 
such persons exist in our profession. To have ene- 
mies in our own ranks is unthinkable to others. In 
spite of that let us admit these things in our pic- 
ture to prospective teachers. To depict the good 
without admitting the bad would only cloud the 
issue for the intelligent young man. 

Following a thorough analysis in which he eval- 
uates the profession through its true leaders he will 
want to enter the profession in order to become one 
of the better teachers and to facilitate the replace- 
ment of the misfits. To become an educator with- 
out first having considered these factors might serve 
to retard his adjustment. Therefore young men 
must be shown. After all, what profession offers 
greater challenges for young men? 





Quintessential Nature 
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drawn not only from the fields of labor, legislation, 
applied psychology, general and vocational educa- 
tion, and the techniques of interviewing and coun- 
seling, but also from recent history, English and 
foreign literature, and music. It asked about the 
industrial union long before the CIO got into the 
papers, about technological unemployment before 
the depression was upon us, about labor rackets be- 
fore Dewey began his investigations. It was an 
attempt to suggest that the counselor must know 


more about the living world of work than does 
even the ordinarily intelligent person. It asked 
about such books as Men and Machines, Industry's 
Coming of Age, This Ugly Civilization, Middle- 
town, A Preface to Morals, Gangs, The Child of 
America, Adult Learning, Aptitude Testing, and 
Born That Way, all of which were current at that 
time. What is in these books is the essence of 
what the counselor should have known in so far 
as that knowledge is embodied in books. Curiously 
enough, the technique has since become exceed- 
ingly popular as a parlor pastime. The avidity with 
which so many people listen to the various radio 
quiz programs, especially the currently successful 
“Information Please,’’ would seem to indicate that 
everybody must possess, or at least pretend to de- 
sire a good deal of miscellaneous information just 
to be socially acceptable. 

For the selection of the good counselor there are 
other criteria, objective enough, yet seldom used. 
If you wish to become a counselor, you might ask 
yourself these questions: ‘‘Do I have any children 
of my own?” “How old are they?” “How much 
time do I spend in counseling them?” ‘What has 
been the result of my counseling?” “What is my 
I. Q.?”” “What magazines do I read regularly?” 
“How much time do I give to them?” “What 
books have I read voluntarily during the last three 
years?” “How would I like to submit to myself 
such a cumulative record as is now kept of pupils 
in progressive schools?” ‘Under what circum- 
stances do I lose control of my temper?” “Am I 
happily married?” “If I am not married, why 
not?” ‘During the past three years how many 
friends and acquaintances have come to me volun- 
tarily for guidance?” “How much of my own time 
do I give to helping other people?” “Have I ever 
led a boys’ club or a girls’ club?” 

After reading these specifications you are likely 
to say, “Are we men or supermen?” “How can an 
ordinary mortal attain to these heights of wisdom, 
love, and goodness?” Of course, as in all other pro- 
fessions, standards for counselors are relative. It 
is simply that our growing boys and girls need the 
wisest counsel their elders can provide. The gen- 
uine professional satisfaction and personal joy in- 
cident to effective counseling are the highest com- 
pensation for a technically difficult job lovingly 
performed. Counselors are not made. They de- 
velop out of wise, experienced men and women. 














Teaching as a Man’s Job Tested 


Win do college and high-school students 
think of Teaching as a Man’s Job? What are 
their reactions to the content of the book and to the 
style in which it is written? 

In an effort to find the answers to these ques- 
tions, copies of the book were sent to several high 
schools and colleges. Here are the opinions of the 
students who wrote critical evaluations of Teaching 
as a Man’s Job. 

“Teaching as a Man’s Job . . . will be appeal- 
ing to the high-school senior or college freshman 
who may come in contact with the book.” “I be- 
lieve that this booklet gives an excellent view of 
education as a whole.’ “The book is written so 
that a high-school graduate can read it intelli- 
gently.” “After reading this book I felt myself to 
be in contact with education in a far closer way than 
ever before.” 

“The chapter entitled, “The Teacher at Work’ 
paints the actual picture as though the author sat in 
the classroom with brush and easel. . . .”” “Con- 
sidered as a whole . . . I firmly believe that this 
article has succeeded in ‘putting the cards on the 
table’ and for once giving the profession a chance 
to speak of and for itself.” 

So far, the impressions reprinted here have been 
concerned with general impressions. What do 
these young men think of the content and style? 

“For him who is seeking information concerning 
the teaching profession, this book gives as much 
concise information as is possible in so few words. 
No intelligent young man could possibly have any 
doubt as to what the teaching profession has to of- 
fer after reading this publication.’’ “As I see it 
this volume is a very useful bit of guidance.”” “The 
vocabulary as a whole, is on the level of the fresh- 
man in college.” ‘“The booklet . . . should prove 
helpful to young men who are considering teaching 
as a life vocation. It presents, in language which 
should be easily understood by those for whom it 
is intended, a clear, simple, direct and honest over- 
view of some of the more important factors in- 
volved in selecting teaching as a vocation.”” “The 
vocabulary of this book is very well adapted to this 
type of material and seems to be very forceful.” 

Almost without exception the young critics ap- 


proved of the book and stated that in general it 
was both suitable and valuable for the purpose des- 
ignated. Most of the criticisms raised about T each- 
ing as a Man’s Job were raised about a matter which 
was seriously discussed during the final editorial re- 
vision. A number of the young men wrote that the 
book seemed to lack emotional appeal. The ques- 
tion of making an emotional appeal to the reader 
was raised during the editing of the manuscript, 
and the decision was that so far as possible this ap- 
proach to the problem should be avoided. Wisely, 
or not—and some of the criticisms of these young 
men might seem to question the wisdom—a delib- 
erate effort was made to present the facts of the case 
in as objective a manner as possible. The objec- 
tions of these young readers to the lack of emo- 
tional appeal is thus an evidence of the success of 
the effort made to avoid emotional appeals. 

What conclusions can be drawn from the evalua- 
tions of these students in secondary schools and 
colleges? So far as their judgments are valid and 
reliable, they would seem to indicate that the lan- 
guage and the ideas of the book are not beyond the 
comprehension of the students for whom the book 
was designed. Teaching as a Man’s Job, therefore, 
can be used to advantage by secondary and college 
students so far as can be judged from the opinions 
of these Illinois and Pennsylvania students. 

How can the book be used to advantage? What 
must be the duty of the member of Phi Delta 
Kappa, the guidance worker, the counselor, the 
teacher who undertakes to advise young men seek- 
ing acareer? Certainly, one clear conclusion can be 
drawn from the opinions of the young men whose 
evaluations have been received. The guidance 
worker can and must supply the emotional im- 
petus, omitted deliberately from the writing of the 
book. He can provide in his life, and through his 
advice the emotional drive and inspiration neces- 
sary to make the best of the young men in high 
school and college want to become teachers. Here 
is a job for the individual, making the adjustments 
necessary for dealing with each student as an in- 
dividual. Here is the opportunity to sound a clarion 
call to service. W.H. A. 
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Practical Guidance 


By BRYAN R. MILLER 


EFINITION.—Guidance is synonymous with 

education and has been going on through- 

out the history of the race. Guidance aids youth 

in the selection of a vocation. It aims to improve 

skills and techniques, instill ideals, develop per- 

sonality, analyze pupil abilities, and stress the 
fundamentals of a successful life. 

PuRPOSE.—The purpose of the guidance proj- 
ect in the Marshalltown High School is to stimu- 
late the activities necessary to make the school 
program more effective, to aid students in making 
a better selection of courses at enrollment time, to 
point students away from activities for which they 
are unfitted, to direct them into activities for which 
they are qualified, to help pupils ‘‘find them- 
selves,”’ to assist them in making intelligent deci- 
sions with respect to the vocations they will enter 
upon, and to furnish information relative to the 
many occupations. 

First STEPS.—A committee of teachers, work- 
ing with the principal, prepared an outline of a 
specific plan to be followed for the school year 
1938-39. This plan was ready to be presented to 
the faculty at the opening of school in September. 
The program was to be constructed in such a man- 
ner that teachers would not feel that it was just 
another added duty. Two general faculty meet- 
ings were sufficient to complete the preliminary 
work. 

The next step was to prepare the students for 
what was to follow. This was done in four ways: 
First, home-room teachers explained to their pupils 
the meaning of guidance and the specific plans 
that had been made. Second, articles on the sub- 
ject appeared in the school paper. Third, each 
pupil was given a single mimeographed sheet 
which stressed the importance of an intelligent 
choice of a vocation, the service that a counsellor 
can render, the need a counsellor has for full in- 
formation about the individual pupil, and a short 
description of the proposed project. Fourth, each 
student was asked to fill out and hand to his home- 
room teacher a questionnaire that called for de- 
tailed information about himself. 


* Bryan R. Miller is Principal of the High 
School and Junior College, Marshalltown, 
Iowa. He received the B.S. degree from the 
Kansas State Teachers College at Pittsburg, 
Kansas, and the M.A. degree at the University 
of Chicago, where he became a member of 
Phi Delta Kappa. 


The third step was to inform the parents of the 
program the school pro to undertake. This 
was accomplished by means of a single-page state- 
ment addressed to parents which pupils were asked 
to take home, and by requesting that parents as- 
sist the students in filling out the questionnaire. 
Many parents also received information from the 
school newspaper. 

HoME Room.—The home room is used only 
as an administrative unit. The reason for this is 
that many interests are represented in this particu- 
lar group. One function of the home room is to 
keep the necessary records and make them avail- 
able to other teachers who may be the counsellors 
for the students enrolled. Another function is to 
explain the guidance project and assist the pupils 
to choose an interest group. 

INTEREST GROUPS.—The interest group is 
what the name implies; a group of students meet- 
ing together to study and investigate a single in- 
terest. Every group is under the direction of a 
teacher who is qualified by experience, training, 
and ability to direct the activities to the best ad- 
vantage. 

Pupils voluntarily enrolled in sections to study 
their particular interests. They were advised to 
talk with their parents, teachers, or others, and to 
consider their own interests and abilities before de- 
ciding which group to join. A class on “how to 
choose a vocation” was provided for those unable 
to make a decision. 

The pupils had a new experience in studying 
interests inasmuch as there were no textbooks on 
the subjects. They soon discovered that the world 
was the source of information and that their job 
was to put their findings into usable form. 
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The teacher in charge acted more as a guide 
than as a source of information. She directed the 
members of the group into the proper techniques 
for studying the particular interest. A plan of at- 
tack was formulated for the purpose of assembling 
material pertinent to the problem. Sources were 
discussed and decided upon. Assignments for 
reports for the next meeting were made. Later the 
reports were discussed until all questions were 
answered. 

Interest groups are free to invite in speakers 
from outside the school when they can make a 
contribution to any of the studies in progress. 
Thus the pupils may have the benefit of the ex- 
perience of business and professional people when 
they are ready for this type of information. The 
teacher remains the director of learning and the 
talent from outside is looked upon chiefly as a 
valuable source of material of instruction. 

Pupil choices of interests and the proceedings 
of the study groups are revealing needed changes 
in the regular offerings of the school. The project 
will therefore become a part of the curriculum- 
building work of the school. Books and other ma- 
terial have already been added to the library as the 
result of the needs of some of the vocational 
investigations. 

THE PLAN IN OPERATION.—The whole pro- 
gram has moved rather slowly from the start. 
Sufficient time was given the students to become 
familiar with the new venture and to select their 
major interests. A few pupils were impatient be- 
cause the program did not get under way soon 
enough, and because the sessions were too few 
in number. Three meetings were held during the 
first semester, and these took place on alternate 
Wednesday mornings. Each meeting lasted forty 
minutes and was held during the first hour in the 
morning. 

One of the most interesting parts of the project 
to teachers was the distribution of the students 
into the interest groups. The tabulation which fol- 
lows shows the number that chose each vocation. 

Approximately twenty other callings were asked 
for by a few pupils each, but obviously these could 
not be provided for. This was not considered a 
serious omission because each individual will do 
equally well in several occupations, and provision 
was made for the important vocations. Only eight- 
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Number Number 
of Interest Group of Interest Group 
Pupils Pupils 
21 {Law 17 {Commercial Art and 
37. |Medicine Fine Arts 
51 |Engineering 31 |Machinist 
36 =| Teaching 39 |Other Trades 
46 {Nursing 61 |Aviation 
26 =| Forestry 44 |Beauty Culture 
26 |Stage, Radio, Screen} 36 |Accountant and Busi- 
21 = |Civil Service ness Management 
16 |Music 91  |Secretarial 
23 |Dietetics, Cafe Man-| 16 /|Sales 
agement 45 |College Entrance 
16 | Librarian 33 |How to Select a Voca- 
tion 














een of the 750 students expressed no interest at 
all and these were permitted to go to the library 
during the group meetings. 

The pupils who plan to enter college investi- 
gated entrance requirements by studying several 
catalogs. The assembled information on tuition 
costs and living expenses, fraternities and sorori- 
ties, and how college life differs from that of high 
school. 

Other groups brought in information relative 
to the calling being studied. The general outline 
of the procedure included the study of the per- 
sonal qualifications required of one entering the 
trade or profession, the amount and nature of the 
training thought to be necessary, the financial re- 
muneration to be reasonably expected, and the 
opportunity for employment. 

The guidance committee of the faculty, work- 
ing with the librarian, prepared a bibliography of 
the available material in the school library and dis- 
tributed copies to all teachers. Reference material 
will be kept up to date as teachers discover new 
books and pamphlets dealing with guidance. 

The students entered upon the work of their re- 
spective groups with a zest and seriousness of pur- 
pose that was most gratifying. Never before had 
instruction in the school been based upon pupil 
interest alone. A number of inquiries came in 
from students who wanted to know when they 
would have an opportunity to change to another 
interest group. Two vocations not in the original 
schedule were asked for and will be provided. 
These are agriculture and domestic service. 

Pupils and teachers have expressed themselves 
as strongly in favor of continuing the program 
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Vocational Guidance on the College Level 


By FRED C. SMITH 


HE amount of unemployment and occupa- 
'T pational confusion of today naturally bring to 
mind such questions as: ‘‘Has this country a sur- 
plus of talent?”’ “Have we overproduced in tech- 
nical skill and professional abilities as well as in 
machinery, cotton, corn, and hogs?” “Have we 
too many high-school students and college gradu- 
ates, too many doctors and teachers, mechanics and 
farmers, or have we rather failed to select and 
distribute this talent intelligently?” 

The pessimist may prophesy disaster but he 
cannot convince us that human capabilities, prop- 
erly selected and adequately trained, are reaching 
a state of diminishing returns. To be sure, the 
opportunities for failure are probably greater than 
ever before for the person with casual objectives 
and careless training. But just as surely, there are 
abundant and encouraging prospects for the one 
who establishes his goal and prepares adequately 
for its realization. Keen competition should make 
the contest even more challenging to him. 

Every college should acknowledge some modi- 
cum of responsibility in this problem of guidance. 
It is an antiquated philosophy which indoctrinates 
a group of defenseless youngsters without leading 
them into independent thinking and planning. 
An educational institution has a function broader 
than mere informing and instructing. 

Extreme paternalism is as vicious an attitude in 
educational fields as it has proven to be in some 
aspects of religion and of politics. We no longer 
expect to make people good by threatening eternal 
damnation. We try, rather, to secure desirable 
moral conduct through analysis of the situation, 
self-judgment of right and wrong, and personal 
satisfaction in doing right. Patriotic citizenship is 
not developed by forced oaths of allegiance or 
salutes to the flag. The college student of today 
should learn the satisfactions which come to him 
who exercises his own judgment and makes his 
own decisions. He needs less pedagogical preach- 
ing and more encouragement to think for himself. 

College should be a period of orientation under 


* Fred C. Smith is Dean of the University of 
Tennessee. He holds the M.A. and Ed.D. de- 
grees from Harvard University, and is a mem- 
ber of lota Chapter, Phi Delta Kappa, at 
Harvard. 


guidance. College days are an integral part of life 
and should not be set apart from it. The student 
himself must be led to cooperate in making those 
four years an introduction to his adult life and a 
preparation for it. ‘Pass on the heritage of the 
past’’—but not so dogmatically and factually that 
the student cannot interpret and evaluate his own 
experiences and evolve his own ideals. Indoctrina- 
tion? Yes, to a limited degree, but not at the sacri- 
fice of individual thinking and judgment. 

The mind of youth is a dynamic ever-expanding 
machine, seeking grist to grind, areas to explore, 
heights to climb. It is not an aching void yearning 
to be filled only with dry and dusty facts. If the 
professor turns all the cranks and tells all the an- 
swers the student may be carried along on flowery 
beds of ease to artificial heights of glory, only to be 
jolted from his false security on commencement 
day and tossed into a hard world unprepared for 
reality. 

Cultural values are an important and permanent 
responsibility of a college curriculum. Natural vo- 
cational implications also have their contribution 
to make. Neither need be disturbed by the pres- 
ence of the other. Together they may hope to 
equip a well-rounded individual prepared to find 
his place in the world, and to fill it with some 
satisfaction. 

Many colleges and universities are realizing 
the importance of these broader aspects of educa- 
tion and are incorporating definite programs of 
guidance. 

A few years ago, the writer made a study of the 
techniques of vocational guidance in American 
colleges on the basis of the six recognized ele- 
ments of the vocational guidance process, viz., 
(1) analysis of the individual, (2) a study of oc- 
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cupations, (3) counseling, (4) preparation for 
the occupation, (5) placement, (6) follow-up. 
From a selected list of 115 representative colleges, 
sixty usable replies were received. 

Seventy per cent of the schools replying were 
making definite efforts to put on a comprehensive 
program of testing for all students entering the 
school. Twenty-seven per cent gave the tests as 
part of the entrance examinations, 53 per cent dur- 
ing Freshman Week, and 20 per cent sometime 
during the first or second quarter. Most of these 
tests were administered by a person connected with 
the Department of Psychology, while 27 per cent 
had full-time members of a guidance staff which 
conducted the program. Fifteen per cent of the 
colleges used agencies outside their own organiza- 
tion. Five per cent of the schools felt that testing 
was a necessary evil, while 95 per cent considered 
this as one of the more essential parts of their pro- 
gram. All of the schools included an intelligence 
test as part of their program. Only 15 per cent 
used any type of mechanical aptitude test. Fifty- 
five per cent made appraisal of character traits 
through interviews, and only one school used ob- 
jective testing for this purpose. 

Fifteen per cent of the schools had organized 
classes in occupations, 30 per cent had organized 
discussion groups for this purpose, 52 per cent 
invited outside speakers to give this information 
to student groups, and 51 per cent arranged for 
personal interviews between students and repre- 
sentatives of professional groups. The average 
number of books on occupations was 200, the 
average number of pamphlets 150, and magazines 
an average of six. 

Fifty-five per cent of these colleges have organ- 
ized programs for individual counseling largely 
on a volunteer basis. Most of the interviews oc- 
cur in the first semester of the freshman year and 
the first semester of the senior year, while the dull 
season for educational and occupational interviews 
appears in the second half of the junior year. The 
average number of interviews per student is only 
three and the average length of interview is thirty 
minutes, but ranging from fifteen minutes to two 
hours. The average number of interviews per 
full-time counselor is thirty per week. Forty-five 
per cent of these counselors are specially trained 
full-time persons attached to a guidance depart- 
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ment, forty-five per cent are selected members 
from the faculty giving only part-time work. It 
is interesting to note that 70 per cent of persons 
replying to the questionnaire stated that the phi- 
losophy “every college professor is by virtue of 
his position a good counselor” is a fallacy. Fifty 
per cent of these colleges replying have organized 
orientation courses and 73 per cent are conduct- 
ing Freshman Week previous to the opening of 
the session, while practically all of the schools 
have organized formal instruction in how to study. 

Eighty-three per cent of the replies indicate the 

presence of an organized placement department 
with the placing efficiency rated at about sixty per 
cent. , 
Fifty-three per cent of those replying have a 
well-defined organization, the purpose of which is 
that of vocational guidance. Fifty-five per cent 
have specially prepared full-time directors known 
as Deans, Personnel Directors, Vocational Direc- 
tors, Consultant on Careers, Directors of Voca- 
tional Guidance, etc. 

The guidance budget for these organized activi- 
ties range from $1000 to $16,000, with a median 
of $10,000. Cumulative records are kept active 
for about five years after the student leaves school. 
About 80 per cent of the students registered in 
these classes choose a vocation sometime before 
graduation. Twenty per cent of the choices are 
made in the freshman year, 40 per cent in the 
sophomore year, 25 per cent in the junior year, 
and 15 per cent in the senior year. 

College administrators are too prone to think 
that all vocational guidance is and should be con- 
ducted on the secondary-school level, and that col- 
lege is not the place to give any definite considera- 
tion to the occupational selection and adjustment 
of students. Thousands of young people are enter- 
ing our colleges today without the slightest idea 
of what they expect to do in life, and have never 
had an opportunity to consider scientifically the 
problem of occupational choice. To this group, the 
college does owe a very definite responsibility. 

In the fall of 1938, the University of Tennes- 
see started a comprehensive program of student 
adjustment based on the philosophy that voca- 
tional implications in subject matter is not neces- 
sarily a detriment to the cultural aspects implied 
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Conversation on a Hilltop 


By DONALD E. KITCH 


E HAD been hunting cottontails, my friend 

Mac and I, and we were pleasantly tired. 
For a full three hours we had been tramping up hill 
and down, stomping out wild plum thickets and 
kicking at grass and weed clumps. We had had 
fair luck and each of us carried four fat young rab- 
bits in addition to a pump gun. We knew that on 
the brow of the hill just above us we would halt for 
a brief rest, and it was with real satisfaction that we 
clambered up the last steep rise and sat side by side 
at the top. It was late November and from our 
vantage point we could look out over four sections 
of rolling prairie hills. The blue stem grass which 
covered the slopes had cured to a variety of shades 
ranging from the lightest of browns to the deepest 
of russets. The bottoms were crowded with small 
groves of gold-leafed cottonwoods and off beyond 
the hills stretched acre after acre of emerald-green 
winter wheat pasture. Above arched a warm blue 
sky flecked with occasional fleecy clouds which 
served only to intensify the brilliant color behind 
them. For a few minutes we just sat and looked, as 
we always did when we climbed to this favorite 
perch, and then we continued a conversation in 
which we had been engaging spasmodically while 
tramping from thicket to thicket. 

“I sometimes feel like kicking myself,”’ I said, 
“for getting into a business like school teaching. 
Here I am dragging along on a salary which doesn’t 
even seem to offer the basis for a reasonable retire- 
ment plan when I’m sure that I could be making 
twice as much now if I had only had the foresight 
to go into law or medicine or almost any of the 
other professions.” 

Mac’s answer was slow in coming. For what 
seemed like minutes he gazed out toward the wheat 
fields. Then he finally responded. 

“T used to feel that way, too. But this fall just 
before school started I was cured. I want to tell 
you about it. When I first came out here to the little 
town just beyond the hills there and started teach- 
ing in the high school I didn’t know anyone very 
well. Once in a while when I didn’t have anything 
to do in the evening and I felt a little lonesome I 


* Donald E. Kitch is a graduate student at the 
University of Southern California, where he 
is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. He holds 
the A.B. degree from Southwestern College, 
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would drift down to the city square and sit on a 
bench or in the drug store across the street and talk 
with the high school boys who loafed there. When 
I had scraped together enough to buy a car I used 
to pick up two or three or a half-dozen kids and go 
riding to the next village up the highway or just 
around the town. I didn’t do it with anything par- 
ticular in mind. I was just lonesome, the kids 
wanted to ride and they were good company. We 
used to talk about almost anything, politics, school, 
the kids’ personal problems, a little bit of every- 
thing, I guess. 

“One evening early in September I met one of 
those kids down on the square. He used to come 
in to school from a sand-hill farm about ten miles 
from town. This year he’s assistant in the speech 
department at the state university and is coaching 
varsity debate. He’s finishing the last year of his 
law course and has lined himself up with a young 
fellow who has some money and is going into law, 
too. Next year they’re forming a partnership and 
opening a city office. The boy has what it takes to 
make a success and some day he'll be one of the 
state’s big lawyers. 

“I had had an occasional letter while he was in 
school but I hadn’t seen him very often. He was 
just getting ready to go back to school when I met 
him. We climbed in my car and went for a ride 
again just like we used to when he was a kid in 
high school. I was almost envious of the chap as 
he told me about his school work and his plans for 
beginning his practice. We drifted into talking 
about national affairs, foreign relations, and finally 
the threat presented by the Fascist states to political 
democracies. I really have a great deal of faith in 
democratic institutions but that evening for some 
reason I was feeling a little pessimistic and I ex- 
pressed the conviction that because democracy de- 
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manded an intelligent and educated citizenship I 
was afraid that it could never be a permanent 
success. 

“*I don’t see why not,’ the boy answered me. 
‘All it will take is time and the constant passing on 
from one man to another of the proper ideas and 
ideals. Look, when I came in to school here I was 
just a kid from a sand-hill farm. I would have gone 
right back to those sand hills when I finished school 
if I hadn’t met you and gone riding with you once 
in a while in the evenings. You may not have 
known it at the time, but you showed me what a 
fellow could do with himself. Now I’m going to 
amount to something. What you've done for me 
I know that I can do for a few boys when I get the 
chance.’ ”’ 

Mac sat for a while gazing out over the hills, out 
over the sections of green wheat. Then he said: 
“If all the leaves on those cottonwoods in the bot- 
toms down there were really the gold they look to 
be, they couldn’t buy from me the memory of what 
that boy said to me that night.” 

I was glad that he was looking at the cotton- 
woods. If he had turned to me he would have seen 
the flush that shame forced up into my face. 





Practical Guidance 
(Continued from page 264) 


the second semester and have asked that arrange- 
ments be made for more than three sessions. Plans 
are being completed for six meetings of the inter- 
est groups before the end of the year. Exploration 
will be provided for by means of a new enrollment. 

The question arises as to whether the program 
just described is merely vocational guidance. Ef- 
fective guidance will make every secondary school 
graduate a better individual spiritually, morally, 
physically, and vocationally, than he would have 
been had no attention been given to this function. 
To be sure, the whole school program is guidance. 
To put a specific program in operation which em- 
phasizes guidance involves at once the factor of 
“theory vs. practice.”” Such a project gravitates 
toward the vocational so naturally that it is doubt- 
ful whether any other type of guidance program 
can work out in practice. And this is not altogether 
unreasonable, because, after all, the choice of a 
vocation is probably the most important decision 
an individual makes. 
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College Guidance 
(Continued from page 266) 

in the course. We are no longer taking for 
granted that every high-school graduate knows 
what he wants from college, or that he knows how 
to enter successfully on a four-year educational 
career. Study of our records show that many stu- 
dents of good ability fail during their freshman 
year largely on the basis that they do not know 
how to budget their time, how to study, how to use 
a library, how to take notes, and are not motivated 
to enter seriously into an educational program on 
the basis of pure love of knowledge. Our plan is 
to study each individual case of failure to help 
him discover what his shortages are, and to set up 
a program that will help him become a success- 
ful college student if he has the ability. It is not 
that we are coddling the weak student, but that 
we are sorting out the more capable who simply 
fail because of lack of adjustment or motivation. 
We have organized a psychoeducational clinic for 
the service of those students who wish to take 
advantage of this scientific approach to their prob- 
lem. We also have a comprehensive program of 
counseling, functioning under a special Guidance 
Committee. It is our purpose to develop a corps 
of well-trained, sympathetic, knowing counselors 
who will help the student interpret the findings of 
the psychoeducational clinic, the curriculum, and 
the opportunities for wider development through 
participation in extracurricular activities. 

To send a capable student home purely on the 
basis that he has failed a certain percentage of his 
work without trying to discover the cause of such 
failure will result in defeating the purpose of edu- 
cation as an agency for the best service to the State. 
In this evolving, complicated social order, com- 
petion for livelihood is becoming keener each 
year, and unless our educational institutions do 
more to orientate the college student to the oppor- 
tunities and possibilities in the world of work, they 
are not contributing much toward the solution of 
our difficult economic, social, and moral problems. 
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True Guidance as It Relates to 
Apprenticeship 


By J. F. WELLEMEYER 


O MUCH is written and spoken of guidance to- 
day that I am certain our thinking in this field 
displays widespread confusion. This is especially 
true in the field of vocational or occupational guid- 
ance. So many ideas are positively contradictory 
that we are forced to conclude that there must be a 
true and a false philosophy regarding the whole 
discussion. Perhaps we might approach this matter 
from the negative angle and thus indicate just a 
few things on which we might agree as not con- 
stituting a true and successful program of guidance. 
First, I should say true guidance is not mere ex- 
ploitation. School administrators, at times, an- 
nounce elaborate guidance programs to emphasize 
before the public the idea that they are progressive. 
Sometimes these movements are state-wide or even 
regional. They tend to become bookish, philo- 
sophical, overly elaborate, and in general, too far 
removed from the only legitimate object of their 
concern—the student. This type of exploitation is 
particularly true of that form of educational guid- 
ance known as curriculum building. A second as- 
sertion may be made that true guidance is not a sure 
road to vocational placement and success in that 
vocation. Another might be that guidance does not 
offer a panacea for misfits. The best guidance plans 
in the world will not prevent an occasional square 
peg getting into a round hole. However, one of the 
most flagrant cases of misconception of the true 
province of guidance arises when some deplore the 
fact that vocational choice is so often a matter of 
accident. The fallacy there is that accident so often 
coincides with opportunity. This is so particularly 
true of schoolmasters as a class. How many of us 
planned education as a career? No, most of us rec- 
ognized the great opportunity when it came, and 
largely for that reason are now doing the work we 
love. Several weeks ago I passed through Needles, 
California, and got off the train to buy a magazine. 
The clerk at the Fred Harvey newstand recognized 
me, and I was pleased to find that he was graduated 


* J. F. Wellemeyer is Principal of the Wyan- 
dotte High School, Kansas City, Kansas. He 
holds the A.B. degree from Morningside Col- 
lege, and the M.A. from the University of 
Chicago, where he became a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa. 


from our high school in 1936. The school didn’t 
train him specifically for this work, but the oppor- 
tunity came and he had been employed there for 
two years and seemed happy and successful. In- 
cidentally, we did give him courses in General 
Business, Business Principles, and a good founda- 
tion in English, mathematics, and manual arts. 
However, false guidance takes another form 
with it which is not so easy to deal. I refer here to 
what might be termed “guidance quackery.” We 
all know that there are a good many magazines and 
other periodicals which appeal to what might be 
termed guidance gullibility. They are absolutely 
commercial and continually prey upon the anxiety 
of youth and their parents concerning choosing a 
proper vocation in life. Much of the so-called psy- 
chiatry and psychoanalysis of the present day is 
founded and promoted on quackery of this sort. 
Analysis of any sort may well be questioned here. 
One of the great difficulties in counting a flock of 
sheep arises from the fact that the sheep will not 
stand still to be counted. When you analyze a boy 
on one day, your analysis may be worthless the 
next. In recent years my attention has been called 
to the activities of certain commercial guidance 
counselors. They advertise their wares and agree 
to give any young person an examination for a cer- 
tain fee. It’s the old panacea idea at work again 
and parents gladly pay the fee if they are sure the 
boy or girl is to be guided into a safe vocation. It 
is not easy for educators to accept the truth of the 
statement that vocational aptitude tests of every de- 
scription are likely to contain false implications. 
Some schools are very active in classifying all stu- 
dents rigidly on the basis of intellectual ability. 
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The extremes to which these classifications some- 
times go in predicting certain success for some and 
mediocrity or failure for others in respective areas 
of the curriculum are almost amusing if in their ap- 
plication they were not so tragic. We hear much 
glib talk of careers and discoveries of a genius here 
and there. It seems there are always commercial 
agencies ready to help the young person make such 
a discovery. In more recent times, the radio has be- 
come particularly offensive in promoting all such 
false impressions. I have been much interested in 
several articles in the December number of Oc- 
cupations. It appears that under the caption “Gyp 
Training Schools,” Mr. Marshall has listed the 
following courses in private schools which are 
taken up by thousands of graduates of New York 
high schools: commerce, civil service, Diesel en- 
gineering, radio engineering, electrical engineer- 
ing, refrigeration, air conditioning, television, me- 
chanics, industrial arts, aeronautics, art, dancing, 
undertaking, fashion designing, modeling, labora- 
tory technic, dramatics, and beauty culture. It is 
explained in the article that a few of the training 
schools have good records, but many others are 
simply ‘“‘rackets” whose principal aim is to exploit 
rather than to educate. In most such cases, jobs are 
guaranteed and the schools are represented as pre- 
senting the only sure method of training to secure 
a job. It is interesting to note that many institutions 
of this sort prey on the idea of government service. 
The promoters claim that they have strong connec- 
tions with the government agencies, and that civil 
service jobs are certain to come their way if they 
will only take the preparation provided at a price. 
Agents? and so-called counselors travel about pro- 
moting institutions of this sort. In this case, the 
“counselor” rarely does the selling but offers his 
advice gratuitously. In each case he is followed by 
a salesman who miraculously has exactly the course 
needed. I have found that certain book agents 
need to be watched. Several times parents have 
told me that agents of certain sets of books have 
definitely quoted me as saying that a child could 
not succeed in the high school without these aids. 

But, you will rightfully ask, is there not a true 
guidance philosophy with which we should concern 





* Thomas O. Marshall, Jr., ““Gyp Training Schools,” Occu- 
pations, December, 1938. 
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ourselves? Fortunately, we are able to answer this 
with a strong affirmative. As I view it, a true phi- 
losophy of guidance must be based on three definite 
ideals and practices. The first of these I should 
designate as fundamental training. For the most 
part, the schools are performing this function quite 
admirably. Under this heading we find the whole 
field of educational guidance. Much improvement 
has been made there. Early enrollments in the high 
schools are now well established. In these schools, 
a definite study of the curriculum is made in which 
parents and students use every means of securing 
dependable information regarding courses to be 
offered. Every progressive high school today 
groups the courses in such a way that there are 
definite leads to future needs. In every progressive 
high school, each teacher should be a counselor 
even though some are designated with particular 
duties as to organizing the counseling program. 
The core of the curriculum should continue such 
general training as would give the student assur- 
ance and information in regard to a great variety 
of subjects. In a true guidance plan, however, the 
second important consideration should be depend- 
able information. By this, I mean information re- 
garding the vocation itself. This article will de- 
scribe a method of securing such information as we 
employ in our own school. However, the third 
basis for a true program of guidance to my mind 
must be some method of providing actual participa- 
tion of the student in an established vocation and 
this is where some plan of apprenticeship must be 
introduced. 

As we have indicated or implied, dependable vo- 
cational information must indeed be such as may 
be relied upon. This may be of several kinds. Cer- 
tain courses on vocations within the school cur- 
riculum have become common and popular. With 
us, this is a required course with all second year 
students. The work is closely correlated with vo- 
cational situations in our community and serves 
the purpose of introducing the student to a definite 
and serious consideration of future life situations. 
Educational guidance figures strongly in this work, 
since quite naturally choice of courses in the high 
school has a very direct bearing on later work 
whether it be vocational or in the field of further 
study. Certain departments in a large composite 
high school usually go much farther, however, in 
offering training that attempts at least, to set up 
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an actual vocational situation. This is particularly 
true in such courses as secretarial training, printing, 
auto mechanics, commercial art, electricity, and 
homemaking. Probably because a print shop ac- 
tually prints the school paper; the auto mechanics 
classes actually do dependable work in repairing 
cars; the electricity courses actually build and re- 
pair radios and learn to wire houses; to many, the 
industrial arts courses have erroneously become 
“vocational” courses. I have always rather resented 
the plainly evident assumption by these people that 
they were the principal agencies for vocational 
training. As a matter of fact many of the present- 
day manual arts courses are entirely general in char- 
acter. In our secretarial courses of office practice 
and office appliances, actual dictation, transcrip- 
tion, filing, and use of office machines bring the 
business office situations very near. The same may 
be said of commercial art and homemaking. In 
the latter field we no longer merely teach cooking, 
sewing, dietetics, millinery, etc., but also budget- 
ing, nursing, consumer education, care of furni- 
ture, use of electrical appliances, and group the 
whole department under the head of “home 
living.” 

At this point, having made this amount of prog- 
ress, most schools are willing to rest content. The 
schoolmaster, male or female, is often unwilling to 
recognize that the gathering of dependable voca- 
tional information is far from complete. What the 
young person still needs and craves is contact with 
farmers, dairymen, machinists, contractors, me- 
chanics, printers, cartoonists, reporters, aviators, air 
hostesses, aeronautical engineers, railroad workers, 
bus and truck drivers, radio commentators, illustra- 
tors, salesmen, insurance agents, grocers, bankers, 
advertisers, Army and Navy men, F.B.I. agents, 
policemen, engineers, lawyers, doctors, teachers, 
commercial chemists, nurses, veterinarians, beauty 
operators, office workers, stenographers, baseball 
players, costume designers, musicians, actors, and 
others. There is still much to be gained from a 
study of the ancient ‘master’ idea. Where a mas- 
ter of some craft, profession, or occupation can be 
found in the community he should certainly be en- 
listed to provide students with exact information 
concerning his vocation. All the occupations listed 
above, and many more were listed by younger 
pupils of our school as being subjects of interest. 
We shall enlarge the list through further question- 
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ings and then select thirty occupations for the op- 
eration of our plan. Our type of organization will 
make it possible to have each student in the entire 
high school enrolled in one of the thirty sections. 
By using one of our assembly days, we can send the 
freshman-sophomore group to an assembly pro- 
gram while the junior-senior group is hearing the 
vocational talks. At the end of the hour the pro- 
gram can be reversed. Thus the same speakers can 
be used for two hours even though they will prob- 
ably modify the presentations to suit the difference 
in the ages of the pupils. This plan can be operated 
with the loss of but one hour from the regular 
day’s schedule. Our school enrolls more than 
2,800 pupils, so we know that this plan will work 
even in large schools. 

In our administration of the plan two dangers 
must be avoided: the speakers must be selected 
with great care, and they must be provided with a 
definite outline and told to stick to it. If the value 
of the master idea is to be fully attained, a true 
master in the occupation must be selected and not 
merely someone who can talk well. It naturally fol- 
lows that if a man is not a fluent speaker, he will 
need the outline; if he is, he'll need to be held 
strictly to his subject and restrained from reminis- 
cences and generalities. Our plan includes provi- 
sion for a second day of this kind for second choice 
occupations. The day can be given a catch name 
such as “‘find-your-job day.” 

At this point, we may profitably consider just 
where we stand in our discussion. We have dealt 
with the need of fundamental and basic training 
which is usually well supplied by many of the regu- 
lar high-school courses, and which offers an excel- 
lent opportunity for educational guidance and 
classification of pupils on the basis of ability. Our 
second great need in a true guidance situation was 
found to be dependable information. This we 
found it possible to supply in three ways: (1) 
courses in vocations or occupations, (2) courses 
which set up an actual occupational situation, (3) 
a program of vocational lectures which offers con- 
tact with individuals who are successfully working 
in the profession or occupation which the student 
chooses to investigate. Surely, you will say, this is 
an ambitious program and goes as far as one could 
expect of any school. I disagree. I admit that few 
schools go even this far, but I contend that until, 
under a controlled situation, we have provided ac- 
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tual participation in the occupation itself, we have 
not discharged our full duty. 

I shall not attempt here to go into that very fas- 
cinating story of the history of apprenticeship, be- 
ginning no doubt with the guild of mediaeval 
times. Nor does it seem to me to be necessary to 
trace the decline of the apprenticeship idea as the 
schools, and particularly the public high schools, 
took over the field with their highly differentiated 
courses. I do feel that we should frankly recognize, 
however, that a revival of the apprenticeship idea 
is in prospect. The great increase in the list of pos- 
sible vocations has made it logically impossible for 
the schools to introduce trade courses that can 
cover even a small fraction of what might be de- 
manded. The machine age has eliminated the need 
for much of the highly skilled hand training ex- 
tending over long years of former apprenticeship. 
In view of these changes, the schools have gone 
over to a more general type of training and are do- 
ing better than ever in their history, their job of 
providing dependable information and developing 
general skills. What more then is needed? With- 
out question, in our highly specialized age of oc- 
cupational development, while it may be of much 
shorter duration, a period of actual try-out is neces- 
sary and that indicates some form of apprentice- 
ship. In certain of the professions, the practice has 
been of long standing. In medicine we have the 
internship, and in education the cadet teacher. 
These are, of course, after the period of formal 
training. The plan we propose here is to provide 
such training while the student is still in school. 

As I have indicated, we at Wyandotte High 
School have been using a program of apprentice- 
ship training. This began about five years ago with 
the practice of sending advanced secretarial stu- 
dents into commercial and professional offices 
afternoons and Saturday. Each student was re- 
quired to work in this manner for a four-week pe- 
riod. In the plan we have secured the co-operation 
of an Education Committee of the local Business 
and Professional Women’s Club. A letter from 
this organization bearing the approval of the school 
was sent to other civic groups and their co-operation 
was invited. Business and professional men were 
asked to report if they wished to use a secretary in 
this manner. Of course, in the operation of the 
plan, it was also necessary to secure the consent of 
the students and the approval of the parents. At 














the end of the four-week period, on a specially pre- 
pared card, the employer made a definite report on 
the success the student had attained. This report is 
used in two ways: it is first employed to help de- 
termine the final grade in school in secretarial 
work; after that, the card is filed in the school of- 
fice and is used for placement of the student in reg- 
ular employment following graduation. Results of 
the operation of this plan have been almost aston- 
ishing. The business men have been pleased and 
even surprised at the proficiency of these students. 
The students themselves bring back to the depart- 
ment the needs as they experience them in the ac- 
tual business world. These become the subject of 
searching analysis and often results in a revision 
of our procedures in the school. They also most 
certainly inspire the student to greater efforts. A 
final, very attractive result of the plan is that so 
many find it the stepingstone to permanent em- 
ployment. We have had a number of cases where 
the employer insisted on keeping the student on the 
payroll after graduation even though he did not 
have a definite opening. There is no question in 
my mind but that this limited form of apprentice- 
ship has been worth many times more than the ef- 
fort required to put it into operation. The teachers 
in the Commercial Department simply wouldn’t do 
without it and the officers of the Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club remain very enthusiastic. 
We have, this year, extended the plan to include a 
group of young salesmen in one of our largest de- 
partment stores with the same degree of success 
indicated. 

We are naturally raising the question with our- 
selves whether this may not be extended to many 
other departments. I feel that it is only a question 
of time when we shall be doing the same thing in 
such courses as auto mechanics, printing, commer- 
cial chemistry, journalism, and home service. Inci- 
dentally, I may say that some of the projects em- 
ployed in connection with Student Aid under the 
N.Y.A. have been of this sort since the general reg- 
ulations permit us to assign such students to any 
socially desirable work. Illustration of this is to be 
found in the case of a young man in our Junior Col- 
lege who was assigned to the Y.M.C.A. last year. 
Since his graduation from the Junior College, he 
has been appointed an assistant boys’ secretary in 
charge of a suburban branch of the organization. 


(Continued on page 280) 











Keeping Abreast of the Times 


Personal and Professional 


WiLBuR J. ABELL has been appointed to the fac- 
ulty of Whitewater State Teachers College, White- 
water, Wisconsin. 


RICHARD D. ALLEN, formerly assistant superin- 
tendent of schools in charge of guidance research in 
Providence, R. I., has been appointed to the Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Service of the U. S. 
Office of Education. 


Miss EDNA P. AMIDON has been appointed to the 
position of chief of the Home Economics Education 
Service of the U. S. Office of Education. 


ANNE ANASTASI, of Barnard College, Columbia 
University, has been appointed to the post of assistant 
professor and chairman of the department of psychol- 
ogy at Queen’s College, Flushing, Long Island. 


HowarD R. ANDERSON (Epsilon 445), assistant 
professor of education, Cornell University, was elected 
first vice-president of the National Council for the 
Social Studies at the annual meeting. 


CHARLES L. ANSPACH (Omega 55), president of 
Ashland College, Ashland, Ohio, will succeed E. C. 
WARRINER as president of Central State Teachers 
College, Mount Pleasant, Michigan, when the latter's 
resignation becomes effective on July 1. 


LEONARD FRANCOIS MARIE JOSEPH BALET, for- 
mer director of the State Collection of Arts and Crafts 
at Bremen, Germany, is now assistant professor in 
the department of art and drafting at Brooklyn Col- 
lege, Brooklyn, New York. 


R. W. BARDWELL (Phi 290) has resigned as super- 
intendent of school of Madison, Wisconsin, and will 
be succeeded by PHitip H. FALK (Phi 182), president 
of State Teachers College at Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 


STEPHEN F. BAYNE has been appointed by the 
New York State Board of Regents to the Advisory 
Council on Elementary Education. 


EDUARD BENES began his work as visiting pro- 
fessor at the University of Chicago on February 20. 
His work will consist of lectures, seminars, and dis- 
cussions of international affairs. 


HAROLD BENJAMIN (Eta 768), Director of the 
College of Education, Colorado University, has been 
appointed to the Commission on Teacher Education 
of the American Council on Education. 


WALTER V. BINGHAM (Xi 41), professor of psy- 
chology at Stevens Institute of Technology, has been 
named to the Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service of the U. S. Office of Education. 


E. C. BOLMEIER (Zeta 749) has accepted a posi- 
tion in the department of education in the State Teach- 
ers College, Moorhead, Minnesota. 


PROFESSOR HERBERT EUGENE BOLTON, chairman 
of the Department of History at the University of 
California, was made a member of the faculty of the 
School of Philosophy of the University of Chile. 


Next autumn the newly appointed visiting lecturer 
on modern languages at Princeton University, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, will be PROFESSOR JULIEN BoNn- 
FANTE of the University of Geneva. 


E. FRANCIS BowpircH will become head master 
of Park School, Indianapolis, in June. 


GeEorRGE A. BRAKELY has resigned as administra- 
tive vice-president of the University of Pennsylvania 
to become financial vice-president of Princeton Uni- 
versity. 


WILLIAM SARGENT BurRRAGE, professor of Greek 
language and literature at Middlebury College, Mid- 
dlebury, Vermont, died on January 24 at the age of 
seventy. 


PRESIDENT VANNEVAR BusH of Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington is a new member of the Ad- 
visory Council of the California Institute of Tech- 
nology at Pasadena. 


PauL W. CHAPMAN, dean of the college of agri- 
culture of the University of Georgia, has been ap- 
pointed to the Occupational Information and Guid- 
ance Service of the U. S. Office of Education. 


GeEorGE H. Cuase, dean of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences, has been appointed to the 
deanship of Harvard University, effective February 1. 


ERLE ELSworTH CLIPPINGER, former professor at 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, died on 
January 7 at the age of sixty-three. . 


ERNEST C. COLWELL has been named dean of 
the Divinity School of the University of Chicago. 
CHARLES W. GILKEY will become associate dean of 
the Divinity School. 


HuGH M. Critz, formerly president of Mississippi 
State College, and later president of A. and M. College 
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at Monticello, Arkansas, died on January 28 at the age 
of sixty-two. 


FRANK CUSHMAN has been appointed to the post of 
consultant in vocational education in the U. S. Office 
of Education. 


WituiaM CiypE De VANE, formerly of Cornell 
University, became dean of Yale College on January 
23. He is successor to CLARENCE W. MENDELL. 


WALTER F. Downey (Iota 186), for seventeen 
years principal of the Boston English High School, has 
been appointed Commissioner of Education in Massa- 
chusetts to succeed JAMES G. REARDON. 


Rev. Dr. JOHN W. ELiott has been elected presi- 
dent of Alderson-Broaddus College at Philippi, West 
Virginia, succeeding E. J. WOorrer. 


THoMAS L. FLYNN is now state supervisor of 
teacher training in the Massachusetts State Depart- 
ment of Education. 


CHARLES N. FULLERTON, formerly with the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad Co., has been appointed con- 
sultant in employee-employer relations in the U. S. 
Office of Education. 


FREDERICK L. GAMAGE, JR., formerly head of the 
Pawling School, New York, died on January 11 at the 
age of forty-three. 


Louis Gipp (Omicron 483) has been appointed 
professor of business education at Monmouth Col- 
lege, Monmouth, Illinois. 


E. G. GLENN, formerly Georgia State Superin- 
tendent of Education, died on January 24 at the age 
of ninety. 

WALTER J. GREENLEAF, specialist in higher edu- 
cation, has been appointed to the Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance Service of the Office of 
Education. 


CALVIN GRIEDER (Epsilon 658) of the University 
of Iowa has been named to conduct a survey of the 
building needs of the Des Moines, Iowa, public 
schools. 


KENNETH B. Haas (Rho 518) has been made 
a member of the Business Education Service of the 
U. S. Office of Education. 


WILLIAM H. Hastie is the new dean of the Howard 
University Law Shool, Washington, D C. 


LayTON S. HAWKINS (Zeta 446), supervisor of 
adult education in New York City for the Works 
Progress Administration, has been made a member of 
the Occupational Information and Guidance Service 
of the U. S. Office of Education. 
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Harry A. JAGER, former guidance supervisor in 
the elementary and secondary schools of Providence, 
R. L., is the chief of the newly formed Occupational 
Information and Guidance Service, of the U. S. Office 
of Education. 

Lestig W. JOHNSON of Winona, Minnesota, has 
been appointed associate professor of education at 
the South Georgia Teachers College. 


Davip LINDSAY KEIR has been appointed president 
and vice-chancellor of the Queens University of Bel- 
fast, Ireland. 

E. Lowett Ketty (Alpha Mu 82) has been ap- 
pointed to take charge of graduate work in psychol- 
ogy at Purdue University. His successor at Connecti- 
cut State College is WESTON ASHMORE BOUSFIELD, 
who becomes assistant professor of psychology. 


MaRSHALL D. KeTcHUM has been added to the 
staff of the College of Commerce at the University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. 


J. F. Kimsa_t has resigned as vice-president of 
Baylor University, Waco, Texas. 


ANDREW ARMSTRONG KINCANNON, former chan- 
cellor of the University of Mississippi, died recently 
in New Orleans at the age of seventy-nine. 


B. FRANK KyKeER (Alpha Kappa 52), formerly 
head of the department of commerce and secretarial 
training and director of commercial teacher training 
at the Woman's College, University of North Caro- 
lina, has been made a member of the Business Edu- 
cation Service of the U. S. Office of Education. 


WituiaM A. Lewis, JR., has been appointed direc- 
tor of the School of Electrical Engineering of the Col- 
lege of Engineering, Cornell University. 


THAYNE M. Livesay (Delta 206) will become 
dean of the college of arts and sciences in the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii next September. WILLIAM H. 
GEORGE, who has been dean since 1930, will retire. 


BRUCE MAHAN (Epsilon 120), Director of the Ex- 
tension Division at the University of Iowa, has been 
elected president of the National University Extension 
Association. 

THOMAS STONE MARCH, superintendent of schools 
at Greensburg, Pennsylvania, died on January 13 at 
the age of seventy-one. 

T. H. MARSHALL of the London School of Eco- 
nomics and Political Science has been appointed visit- 
ing lecturer in social science at Columbia University. 


JoHN A. McGeocu is the newly appointed head 
of the department of psychology at the University of 
Iowa. 
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RoBERT LEE MCLEop, Jr., became president of 
Centre College, Danville, Ky., on January 20. 


CHARLES E. MILLER, formerly president of Heidel- 
berg College, Tiffin, Ohio, died on January 10 at the 
age of seventy-one years. 


FRANK B. MILLER (Sigma 397) is the first presi- 
dent of the Kentucky Philosophy of Education As- 
sociation. 


GEORGE J. MILLER, instructor of geography at 
Mankato, Minnesota, State Teachers College, and edi- 
tor of the Journal of Geography, was given the dis- 
tinguished service award of the National Council of 
Geography Teachers and the Association of American 
Geographers at the annual meeting in December. 


LyMAN S. Moore has been appointed consultant 
in public-service training in the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 


PauL H. Musser and WILLIAM H. DuBarry have 
been named vice-presidents of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 


Rev. NorMAN B. Nasu, professor of the Episcopal 
Theological School of Cambridge, Mass., has been 
appointed Rector of St. Paul’s School in Concord. 


T. V. NEAL has resigned as president of Howard 
College, Birmingham, Alabama, his resignation to 
take effect June 30, 1939. 


HENRY OHL, of Wisconsin, has had senatorial con- 
firmation of his appointment to the Federal Board 
of Vocational Education. 


HERMAN OLIPHANT, formerly professor in the 
School of Law at Columbia University, died on Jan- 
uary 11 at the age of fifty-four. 


WittiaM J. O'SHEA, formerly superintendent of 
schools of New York City, died on January 6 at the 
age of seventy-five years. 


RICHARD S. POLLACK was elected on January 24 
as the first supervising principal of the consolidated 
high school which is being erected by seven Camden 
County communities in New Jersey. Brother Pollack 
will begin his work as soon as possible after Febru- 
ary 1. His election is for two and one-half years. 


JOHN BLEKELY Pope, former Texas State Super- 
visor of Distributive Education, has been made a mem- 
ber of the Business Education Service of the U. S. 
Office of Education. 


Tom L. PopEyoy, executive assistant to the presi- 
dent, University of New Mexico, has been appointed 
as assistant to AUBREY WILLIAMS, director of the 
N.Y.A. 
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J. Harris Purks has been appointed dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences at Emory University. 


JOHANNES REIcH, Austrian theatrical director and 
former director of the Salzburg Festival, has joined 
the faculty of the Department of Drama at Ithaca 
College, Ithaca, New York. 


G. HENRY RICHERT, formerly instructor in retail- 
ing in the Senior High School, Rockford, Ill., has been 
made a member of the Business Education Service of 
the U. S. Office of Education. 


FREDERICK B. ROBINSON, who has resigned as presi- 
dent of the College of the City of New York, will be 
succeeded by NELSON P. Mean of the history depart- 
ment of that institution. 


R. L. Rosinson, dean of Erskine College and 
Erskine Theological Seminary, South Carolina, died 
on January 10 at the age of sixty-six. 


G. M. Rucu (Lambda 390) has been made a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service of the U. S. Office of Education. 


WATSON L. SavaGE, principal of the Savage School 
of Education, died on January 17 at the age of forty. 


PROFESSOR JOHN HENRY SCHAFFNER, professor 
of botany at Ohio State University, died on January 27 
at the age of seventy-two. 


S. B. SCHOFIELD has been appointed dean of ad- 
ministration of Western Maryland College, and Dr. 
L. M. BERTHOLF has been appointed dean of the 
same institution. 


WaLtTER Dirt Scott (Upsilon 79), for nineteen 
years president of Northwestern University, who will 
retire on September 1, will be honored by a memorial, 
the plans for which are being drawn by a committee. 


Davip SEGEL (Delta 308), specialist in Tests and 
Measurements of the Office of Education, has been 
made a member of the newly formed Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance Service of the Office of Edu- 
cation. 


WALTER F. SHAw, former State Director for Vo- 
cational Education in Ohio, has been made a mem- 
ber of the Business Education Service of the U. S. 
Office of Education. 


J. R. Smrrn, principal of the Longfellow School, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, has been named a member of 
the N.E.A. Advisory Committee of the Legislative 
Commission for 1939. 


GrorGE M. SNopGrass (Phi 175), president of 
La Crosse State Teachers College (Wis.), died on Jan- 
uary 12 at the age of fifty-nine. 
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of Sofia University, Sofiia, Bulgaria. 


J. P. Street (Epsilon 600) has accepted the posi- 
tion of Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in the Iowa State Department of Public Instruction. 


GEORGE CHARLEWOOD TURNER, master of Marl- 
borough College, England, has received an appoint- 
ment as principal of Makerere College, Kampala, 
Uganda. 

HuGuH S. WatEs has been appointed head of the 
Business Education Department of the Northwest 
Missouri State Teachers College Maryville, Missouri. 


JouN Watson, professor of moral philosophy for 
fifty-one years before retirement in 1921, died on Jan- 
uary 27 at the age of ninety-one. 


WALTER S. WaTSON (Phi 597) has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of psychology and director 
of admissions and student relations in Cooper Union. 


EpGar H. WELLs, president of New Mexico School 
of Mines at Socorro, N. M., died on January 8 at the 
age of fifty-one. 


On July 1, ARTHUR E. WesTBROOK will become 
director of the School of Fine Arts at the University 
of Nebraska. 


FRANK G. WREN has tendered his resignation as 
dean of the School of Liberal Arts of Tufts College, 
Tufts College, Massachusetts, effective in June. 


Meetings and Conferences 


FEBRUARY 28, 1939. Phi Delta Kappa luncheon, 
12:00 noon, Statler Hotel, Cleveland. 


FEBRUARY 28, 1939. The Eighth National Con- 
ference on Supervised Correspondence Study, Cleve- 
land Municipal Auditorium. 


MARCH 15-18, 1939. Public School Business Of- 
ficials, Oakland, California. 


MARCH 27-29, 1939. The Southern Section of the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation will meet at Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


MARCH 30-APRIL 1, 1939. The members of the 
National Association of Penmanship Teachers and 
Supervisors will meet in Cincinnati, Ohio. 


APRIL 3-6, 1939. American Association for Health. 


APRIL 12-14, 1939. The Thirty-Sixth Annual 
Meeting of the National Catholic Education Associa- 
tion will be held at the Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C. 


ProFessorR A. STANICEFF has been elected rector 





APRIL 13-14, 1939. The State-wide Conference on 
School District Reorganization will be held at Syra- 
cuse University, School of Education. The issues 
raised by the recent report of the Regents’ Inquiry will 
be discussed. 


APRIL 14, 1939. Pan-American Day. President 
Roosevelt has fixed April 14 as a day for the observ- 
ance of ceremonies appropriate to the expression of 
feelings of friendliness toward the other countries of 
the Western Hemisphere. 


Colleges and Universities 


HARVARD PRESIDENT JAMES B. CONANT, in his 
annual report, sounded the attack that must be made 
against the problems of secondary education in par- 
ticular and of public education in general. These prob- 
lems have become more acute since 1900 because of 
increased enrollment in secondary schools. 


THE ADMINISTRATION BUILDING of Shurtleff Col- 
lege, Alton, Illinois, was completely destroyed by fire 
on January 14. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF DENVER will celebrate its 
seventy-fifth anniversary on March 5, 1939. Under 
the leadership of Dr. John Evans, who had been ap- 
pointed governor of Colorado Territory in 1862 by 
President Lincoln, a charter was granted to Colorado 
Seminary in 1864, and in the fall schoolwork began. 
In 1880, the college was reorganized; the name Uni- 
versity of Denver was given to the degree-conferring 
body of the Colorado Seminary. 


A THIRTY-YEAR STUDY, made by Frank C. Ewart 
at Colgate University, shows a definite relationship 
between membership in Phi Beta Kappa and partici- 
pation in extracurricular activities. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE 
TEACHING OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF will conduct a 
special summer school at the University of California 
in Berkeley from June 26 to August 4, 1939. 


STARTING THIS SPRING, a training program for sev- 
eral hundred students, to experiment with the proposal 
of the President for training a large number of col- 
lege men to be air pilots, will be initiated with funds 
provided by the N.Y.A. 


CORNELL UNIvERsITy, under the leadership of 
Lynn A. Emerson, professor of industrial education, 
has provided graduate work for five fellows who are 
doing research work in the problems of training in- 
dustrial education teachers for the state of New York. 


HARVARD COLLEGE NATIONAL SCHOLARSHIPS will 
be available this year to students from Kansas and 
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Nebraska. Applications should be sent to Dean A. C. 
Hanford of Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass. 


THE OREGON PLAN of management for publicly 
supported higher education, instituted ten years ago, 
manifests such evidences of success as unification of 
institutions of higher education, improvement in in- 
struction and services and relatively low cost, accord- 
ing to a recent report of the chancellor. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE, Massachusetts, is offering for 
the first time a non-credit course in marriage. The 
course will deal with the broad aspects of marriage, in- 
cluding home management, child training, and the 
family as a social unit. The course is being offered to 
juniors and seniors as the result of strong demands that 
such work be offered. 


MAKERERE COLLEGE, Uganda, Africa, will be 
opened this year by the Duke of Gloucester. The pur- 
pose of the new school will be to prepare Africans to 
take a larger share in self-government. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY is reporting unusual success 
with a scheme known as “vagabonding’’—a plan by 
which students drop in to various courses for which 
they are not registered to watch laboratory courses and 
to listen to lectures. A great deal of enthusiasm is 


being developed among the members of the student 
body according to the officials of the university. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MAINE is experimenting with 
a new five-year curriculum which will lead to a science 
and a liberal art degree. The course is a combination 
Engineering and Economics course which carries the 
degrees of B.S. and B.A. 


THE FIRST CLASS to complete the work in the Gen- 
eral College of the University of Florida will be 
graduated in June, 1939. The students have been 
taking five major courses designed to acquaint them 
with the world in which they live. 


BRIARCLIFF JUNIOR COLLEGE, New York, has an- 
nounced a third year of work which will be in the 
nature of postgraduate work under the tutelage of 
distinguished educators and professional people in the 
fields of literature, social sciences, child development, 
theater, dance, music, painting, sculpture, interior de- 
sign and costume design. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF DENVER Department of Gov- 
ernment Management is announcing ten research fel- 
lowships carrying stipends of $1,200 and $1,800 
annually. Applications should be filed with the De- 
partment of Government Management, Denver Uni- 
versity, Denver, Colorado, not later than March 1, 
1939. 
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FORMATION of an “Inter-University Council” to 
co-ordinate the educational policies and programs of 
Ohio’s five state universities has been announced by 
their presidents through Dr. William McPherson, act- 
ing president of Ohio State University and chairman 
of the newly formed organization. 

The council, Dr. McPherson said, has been formed 
in the interest of a better-planned, more efficient and 
economical system of state-supported higher education. 

It has come as a result of meetings held January 7 
and 17. The first, called by Ohio State, was presided 
over by Carlton S. Dargusch, trustee of Ohio State. 
It was attended by presidents, business managers, and 
trustees of the various institutions. The second, grow- 
ing out of the first, was attended by presidents and 
business managers from Ohio Sate, Ohio, Miami, 
Kent, and Bowling Green State Universities. 


Public Schools 


STUDENTS AND FACULTY MEMBERS Of the six-year 
high school at Grosse Pointe, Michigan, have co- 
operated in the publication of View Pointe, a carefully 
and cleverly edited magazine which presents, prin- 
cipally through pictures, a story of the life of the stu- 
dents and faculty members at home, at school, and at 
extracurricular activities. 


THE BROOKLINE, MASSACHUSETTS, high school 
will offer courses in radio as a vocation. The present 
plans call for a three-year development program de- 
signed to develop the possibilities of a complete course 
in radio technical and artistic vocational courses. 


MANY SCHOOL SYSTEMS in the country are discuss- 
ing the establishment of an “‘all-inclusive dues” system 
to avoid the duplication of effort in urging teachers 
to join their local, state, and national education as- 
sociations. Several plans are already in operation. 


THE NEBRASKA STATE PLANNING BOarD has an- 
nounced the beginning of seven studies of education 
in the state. The study topics are: Number 1. What 
kinds of jobs are there in Nebraska and the approxi- 
mate number of each kind calling for vocational train- 
ing of less than professional grade? Number 2. What 
changes in the schools and colleges will be required 
in order that young people may be trained for the jobs 
revealed by study Number 1? Number 3. Why do 
students drop out of high school and college before 
completing the course for which they are enrolled 
and in what numbers? Number 4. What is the em- 
ployment status of the graduates of high schools and 
colleges of recent years? Number 5. What are the 
present educational requirements for the several 
teacher certificates; the number of certificates of each 
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kind issued per year? From what institutions are ap- 
plicants for certificates graduated? And what are the 
demands for teachers compared with the supply? 
Number 6. How does Nebraska compare with neigh- 
boring states in the amount appropriated for higher 
education per unit of population and per student en- 
rolled? In the amount expended for higher education 
in publicly controlled institutions and in privately con- 
trolled institutions? In the ratio of college students to 
total population? In the per cent of high-school grad- 
uates entering college? Number 7. Is there unneces- 
sary and costly overlapping or duplication of func- 
tions or courses offered in the several State-supported 
institutions ? 


A REDUCTION OF 25 PER CENT in America’s total 
of illiterates is one of the striking results of the edu- 
cation program of the W.P.A. for the last five years, 
conducted under the direction of Dr. L. R. Alderman, 
Director of the Education Division. Best estimates in 
recent years have placed our illiterate population at 
four million; W.P.A. classes have taught more than a 
million of these people to read and write, and this 
year's classes are enrolling another 250,000. 

An increase in total adult education enrollments of 
half a million is expected this year. 

An entirely new technique of teaching reading and 
writing to adults will result from the use of a new 
series of readers now being prepared by the W.P.A. 


AN ARKANSAS STATE COUNCIL of agencies inter- 
ested in public education has been formed following 
the second conference at Little Rock of representa- 
tives of the Arkansas Education Association, the State 
Department of Education and other interested groups. 
More than forty various agencies in the state were rep- 
resented at the January meeting. 


THE ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY dedicated its new 
archives building on October 26. The new structure 
was opened during a meeting of the Society of Ameri- 
can Archivists and the Illinois Library Association. 


NEWLY ELECTED OFFICERS of the National Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers are: H. E. Hendrix, 
Arizona, executive committee chairman; M. D. Col- 
lins, Georgia, vice chairman; Mrs. Inez J. Lewis, Colo- 
rado, secretary. 


A PLAN FOR SPEEDING improvements in the edu- 
cation of elementary and secondary school teachers 
throughout the nation has been announced by Karl W. 
Bigelow, director of the Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation of the American Council on Education. 

A clearinghouse of information regarding success- 
ful practices and promising experiments will be estab- 
lished. All aspects of programs of teacher education 


will be studied, and attention will be paid to the con- 
tinued education of teachers on the job, as well as to 
their preparation. Nation-wide co-operation between 
faculties of various types of institutions of higher 
education preparing teachers, between state officers of 
education and local school authorities, and between 
leading educational associations will be stressed. Fif- 
teen collegiate institutions and fifteen school systems 
will be invited, within the next few months, to work 
especially closely with the Commission. These groups 
will be asked and helped to experiment vigorously 
according to their own plans, and to collect and re- 
port evidence as to the results of such experiments. 

The project, the first to be launched by the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education since it was set up a 
year ago, is made possible by a special subsidy of 
$320,000 recently made available by the General Edu- 
cation Board. 


UNDER THE LEADERSHIP of Epsilon Pi Tau, na- 
tional fraternity in industrial arts teachers education, a 
special conference on the subject of Industrial Arts 
Teacher Education has been planned for Cleveland 
on February 27 and 28 at the Hotel Cleveland. 


Recent Books 


Reviewed by C. C. Crawford, University of 
Southern California 


Bliss, W. B. Personality and School. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 
1938. Pp. viii + 365. 

The school curriculum is getting more practical 
every day. Students are being taught how to live, how 
to manage their affairs, how to improve their per- 
sonalities, and how to get along with other people. 
This movement toward functional education and life- 
guidance is well illustrated by the textbook which Bliss 
has written, and which is designed for a definite course 
in these practical affairs. Let's hope it has a wide ac- 
ceptance and that this type of material may be ex- 
tended to the entire curriculum. 

Frampton, M. E., and Rowell, H. G. Education of the Handi- 
capped. Yonkers, New York: World Book Co. 1938. 
Pp. xii + 260. $2.40. 

This is the first volume of a promised series, and is 
devoted to the history of the treatment of the handi- 
capped groups. Experience from the time of the 
Greeks and Romans down to the present has been 
organized around the visually handicapped, hard of 
hearing, speech defective, crippled, undervitalized, 
tubercular, cardiac, mentally handicapped, and socially 
handicapped. While not a book on how to do the 
work of aiding these cases, it is nevertheless rich in 
very obvious practical suggestions drawn incidentally 
out of the history. 
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Fritz, M. F. Collection and Presentation of Stataistical Data 
in Psychology and Education. New York: Prentice-Hall. 
1939. Pp. vi + 58. (paper) 65c. 

Statistics has at last come into its own. Here we 
have a fifty-eight-page booklet that tells how to record 
data, tabulate, make graphs, smooth curves, check 
calculations, and get up statistical reports in good 
form. It is a manual for the amateur, and does not go 
into the details of techniques of computing medians, 
standard deviations, or correlations. A study of it 
by amateur statisticians would greatly improve their 
work. 


Garland, J. V., and Phillips, C. F. Discussion Methods Ex- 
plained and Illustrated. New York: H. W. Wilson Co. 
1938. Pp. 330. $1.25. 

Increased use of panel discussions, forums, sym- 
posiums, debates, and other specialized discussion 
methods not only in adult groups but also in class- 
rooms has led to the need of a manual for the training 
of group leaders and teachers. This book not only 
states the principles, but gives abundant illustrations 
from stenographic reports of meetings. It is neatly 
and durably bound in an attractive cover and offered at 
a popular price. 


Goodier, F. T., and Miller, William A. Administration of 
Town and Village Schools. St. Louis: Webster Pub- 
lishing Co. 1938. Pp. xiv + 336. $2.00. 

For the superintendent or principal of a small school 
who has to be community leader, school organizer, 
director of instruction, curriculum maker, health ofh- 
cer, and teacher, this book is an attempt to meet many 
needs. A quick overview of all the educational re- 
sponsibilities of such a school administrator has long 
been recognized. This book is full of sound and help- 
ful advice, and is well organized and attractively pre- 
sented. 

Griffith, C. R. Psychology Applied to Teaching and Learn- 
ing. New York: Farrar & Rinehart. 1939. Pp. xii + 650. 
$2.60. 

The author of a previously well-known educational 
psychology book presents here a new first course in 
educational psychology. It proceeds from the major 
principles to classroom application, and is not classifi- 
able under any one school of psychology. There are 
chapters on maturation, control of learning, habits, 
concepts, motivation, emotions, thinking, personality, 
individual differences, and the like. 


Hyers, F. H. The Library and the Radio. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 1938. Pp. vii + 101. (Paper) 25c. 
Librarians have gone on the air to awaken a book- 

consciousness in the public. Radio book reviews and 

other broadcasts have been shown to arouse new read- 
ing interest. This volume summarizes such educa- 
tional work in its many aspects, and points out new 
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fields of service which may be opened through co- 

operation of libraries and radio stations. 

Judd, Charles H. Preparation of School Personnel. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1938. Pp. xii + 
151. $1.50. 

This volume in the New York Regents’ Inquiry 
summarizes Dr. Judd’s critical evaluation of the train- 
ing of school personnel in New York State from the 
curriculum of the teacher-training schools through 
their faculties and students to the actual conditions in 
the administrative, supervisory, and classroom situa- 
tions. There are seventy-five pages of analysis, thirty 
of recommendations, and forty of statistical data in the 
appendix. 

Lawler, Thomas B. Seventy Years of Textbook Publishing. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 1938. Pp. xii + 305. $3.00. 

This history of a leading textbook firm, namely 
Ginn and Company, is in reality a cross-section of 
American educational development. The ups and 
downs of curricular progress are reflected from a new 
angle, in which we follow the efforts of publishers to 
introduce new subjects, or to revise the content in the 
old. It is truly an illuminating new slant on the his- 
tory of education. 


Lord, Eleanor L. Stars Over the Schoolhouse. New York: 

Richard R. Smith. 1938. Pp. xiv + 239. $2.50. 

The subtitle of this book “The Evolution of a Col- 
lege Dean” tells the whole story very well. It is an 
autobiography of a woman who has spent her years 
in college circles. She was a graduate of Smith Col- 
lege, studied at Cambridge University, was a dean 
at Bryn Mawr, and writes her autobiography from 
her home at North Hampton. It is an interesting com- 
bination of personal and educational history. 


McKown, H. C. Activities in the Elementary School. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1938. Pp. xx + 
473. $3.00. 


The word “activities” as used here means extra- 
curricular activities rather than projects. Under this 
head fall homeroom activities, pupil government, 
school clubs, assemblies, physical recreation, school 
trips, musical activities, dramatics, social events, jour- 
nalism, drives, campaigns, events, and school financ- 
ing. The author's previous style is repeated here. It 
is rich in concrete suggestions and real ideas. 


Myers, Garry C., and Sumner, C. W. Books and Babies. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 1938. Pp. 116. $1.75. 


The problem of education for parenthood is ap- 
proached in this book from a new angle. The volume 
grows out of the situation in the Mothers’ Room of 
the Youngstown Public Library. The efforts of this 
department of the library to serve parents and teach 
them how to use the library in solving their problems 
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of child education in the home fills the volume. It 
is a combination of education, psychology, and litera- 
ture. There are chapters on how to use song, rhyme, 
and story ; how to develop the young creator-dramatist ; 
how to use fairy tales, imaginary stories, reading 
stories, and all the rest. 


Parr, F. W. How to Study Effectively. New York: Prentice- 

Hall. 1938. Pp. xvi + 233. (Paper) $1.50. 

This workbook for how-to-study courses includes 
a variety of blanks, questions, and work spaces for 
learning activities related to getting started right, in- 
vesting time wisely, increasing reading efficiency, 
building vocabulary, learning to concentrate, prepar- 
ing assignments, making notes, use of the library, pre- 
parting reports, and taking examinations. It is built 
on the idea that students learn to do the different 
study processes by doing them. It is truly a laboratory 
approach to the development of study skills. 


Partridge, E. D. Social Psychology of Adolescence. New 
York: Prentice-Hall. 1938. Pp. xvi + 361. $2.75. 

The keynote of this book is expressed on page 
twelve by the author’s making clear that the “storm 
and stress’ of the adolescent period is not due to in- 
ternal biological and sociological processes so much as 
to the external maladjustments which are thrust upon 
young people by modern society. Adolescent well- 
being is a social problem. If youngsters are given a 
chance to assume responsibilities at adolescent time, 
they promptly become grown-ups instead of nervous 
wrecks. Most of their difficulties are due to our efforts 
to prolong infancy. 

Reavis, W. C. Critical Issues in Educational Administration. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1938. Pp. vii + 
192. $2.00. 

This litho-printed volume is the report of the 
Seventh Annual Conference for Administrative Of- 
ficers held at the University of Chicago. The volume 
is devoted to papers and addresses that were presented 
at the conference. Fifteen educational leaders present 
their ideas upon school administration as related to 
economic change, general and vocational education, 
guidance in the schools, service training for teachers, 
and political interference with school administration. 


Reeves, F. W., Fansler, T., and Houle, C. O. Adult Educa- 
tion. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1938. Pp. 
xvi + 171. $2.00. 


This book in the New York Regents’ Inquiry is an 
evaluation of the program of adult education as found 
in the State of New York. It is a critical description 
of practices in that state woven along with a presenta- 
tion of the best theory of adult education in general 
The last chapter, entitled “A Proposed Program,” em- 
bodies the concrete suggestions of the committee. 


National Association of Biology Teachers. The American 
Biology Teacher (Magazine). Editor-in-chief: Alex. 
Herskowitz, Evander Childs High School, 800 Gun Hill 
Road, New York. Vol. 1, No. 1, October, 1938. 


This new magazine undertakes to advance the cause 
of better biology education in all its phases. It is the 
official organ of the newly organized national associa- 
tion. The October number is a twenty-four-page mag- 
azine printed on a glossy paper to permit the presen- 
tation of photographs of living forms. It is done in 
double columns; the format is attractive, and the con- 
tent is promising. 

The Physical Education, Health and Recreation 
Digest has suspended publication. 


ADDENDA TO BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

December, 1938, PHt DELTA KAPPAN. Special issue 
on Camping Education. ]unior-Senior High School 
Clearing House, April, 1936. Eight excellent arti- 
cles on public schools and camping. 

January, 1939, PHt DELTA KapPPaN. Special issue on 
Safety Education. Anonymous. Selecting Safest 
Routes for Elementary School Children. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Works Progress Administration, Di- 
vision of Social Research. 1939. Pp. iv + 38. 


Apprenticeship 
(Continued from page 272) 

What shall we say then regarding the future of 
guidance? Will high schools continue their trend 
toward a more general training? Will junior col- 
leges or similar institutions which may be termed 
post high schools take over the more specific prob- 
lem of vocational training? Will apprenticeship 
increase? Will the raising of the compulsory school 
age to eighteen years become general? These and 
many more questions are being asked and answered 
today. Whatever may come, one thing seems to be- 
come increasingly clear: we must have a unified 
guidance program that considers the pupil first. 
We can't, therefore, speak separately of voca- 
tional guidance or educational, occupational, rec- 
reational, health, social, or moral guidance. True 
guidance must include all these, and they must 
never be in opposite camps. 

Intelligent and sympathetic determination of 
aptitudes, special abilities, special interests, ulti- 
mate goals: this, when coupled with dependable 
vocational information and a limited but actual 
trial of the work under true working conditions, 
will produce results clear beyond anything we have 
yet dreamed possible. 





Phi Delta Kappa 


Constitution and By-Laws 


It has been many years since all of the members 
of Phi Delta Kappa have seen the national consti- 
tution and by-laws. Much time and space have 
been devoted to reports about them and the cor- 
respondence regarding them has been larger than 
anyone not in touch with the national office could 
realize. It seems wise, therefore, to make the latest 
revision available to all members in good stand- 
ing. The following pages are an exact reprint from 
the type used to print the current edition of the 
constitution and by-laws. 

It is unfortunate that the members in arrears and 
in nominal status will not receive this material, since 
there have been so many changes in content over 
a period of a few years. The field chapter has a 
new status in Phi Delta Kappa. The dues situation 
has been relieved in favor of field members who 
belong to field chapters. Provision has been made 
to initiate nonresident men. Various terms have 
been more clearly defined. Obvious ambiguities 
and some repetitions still remain in a few provi- 
sions but the revised edition has gone a long way 
toward perfecting the document and the problem 
of constitutional revision from council to council 


has been reduced materially. The biennial district 
conferences have become a fundamental part of the 
fraternity administration and they are not yet 
covered adequately by constitutional provision. 
Careful study of this edition of the constitution 
and by-laws prior to the next meeting of the na- 
tional council probably will reveal other short- 
comings and other needs for revision. 

This publication of the constitution and by- 
laws should be of value to those who are interested 
in the organization of field chapters or campus 
chapters and to those who have not understood 
the dues situation as it pertains to campus and 
field chapter dues. It should help all to under- 
stand the provisions governing the national office, 
the districts, the chapters, and individual member 
relationships. File it for reference as questions 
arise and if there are points of interest that are not 
clear, write the national office for further informa- 
tion. Suggestions for needed revision will be made 
a part of a file for the appropriate committee or 
committees of the next council. 

Copies of the Constitution and By-Laws may be 
secured from the national office at twenty-five cents 
each. P. M. C. 


Constitution 


ARTICLE I. NAME 


The name of this association shall be ‘Phi Delta 
Kappa.” 


ARTICLE II. NATURE AND PURPOSE 
SECTION 1. NATURE 


Phi Delta Kappa shall be a professional educa- 
tion fraternity. In its nature it shall present three 
aspects: namely, the professional, the fraternal, and 
the honorary. 


SECTION 2. PURPOSE 


The chief p of Phi Delta Kappa shall be to 
promote free public education as an essential to the 
development and maintenance of a democracy, 
through the continuing interpretation of the ideals 
of research, service, and leadership. It shall be the 
purpose of Phi Delta Kappa to translate these ideals 
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into a program of action appropriate to the needs of 
public education. 


ARTICLE III. NATIONAL OFFICERS 


SECTION 1. TITLES 
The national officers of this fraternity shall con- 
sist of a president, vice-president, secretary, treas- 
urer, historian, and executive secretary. 


SECTION 2. ELIGIBILITY 
Any member of the fraternity, in good standing, 
shall be eligible to hold office. 
SECTION 3. ELECTION 


The president, vice-president, secretary, treas- 
urer, and historian shall be elected at each regular 
council meeting. Nominations may be made from 
the floor by any member of the council at any time 
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prior to the balloting upon such offices. Election 
shall be by written ballot, the balloting to be con- 
ducted separately for the several officers. 


SECTION 4. TERM OF OFFICE 

The term of office of the president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary, treasurer, and historian for which 
each is elected shall begin with the first day of 
March after the adjournment of the regular council 
meeting and shall continue until the first day of 
March after the adjournment of the next regular 
council meeting, or until his successor has been 
duly elected and qualified. 


ARTICLE IV. District REPRESENTATIVES 


SECTION 1. QUALIFICATIONS 
A district representative may be either a campus 
or a field member of Phi Delta Kappa, but he must 
be a member of a chapter within the district. 


SECTION 2. ELECTION 


One district representative shall be elected for 
each district in a manner hereinafter described. Dis- 
trict representatives shall be elected for each bi- 
ennium as follows: 

Three candidates for the office in each district 
shall be nominated by the delegates from the re- 
spective districts at the national council meeting. 

A representative for each district shall then be 
elected from the nominees by a polled magazine 
vote of the fraternity members within the respective 
districts, provided, however, that members residing 
outside the limits of the established districts shall 
be considered as residing within the limits of the 
districts in which their campus chapters are located. 
No vote shall be counted which is postmarked later 
than April 1, following the meeting of the national 
council. 

SECTION 3. TERM OF OFFICE 


The term of office of a district representative shall 
be from the first day of the next fiscal year after the 
adjournment of a regular council meeting until the 
first day of the next fiscal year after the adjournment 
of the next regular council meeting. 

If a vacancy is caused by death or by removal of 
the representative from his district, his successor 
shall be appointed immediately by the executive 
committee to fill the remainder of the unexpired 
term of office. 


ARTICLE V. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


SECTION 1. COMPOSITION 


The executive committee shall consist of the na- 
tional president, national vice-president, national 
secretary, national treasurer, and national historian. 


SECTION 2. ASSESSMENTS 


The executive committee shall have power to 
levy each fiscal year, if necessary to supplement the 
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regular sources of income, an assessment upon the 
campus and field chapters based upon their active 
membership during the preceding year. 
SECTION 3. MEETINGS 
The executive committee shall be empowered to 


hold such meeting as may be deemed necessary at 
such times and places as it may determine. 


ARTICLE VI. THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


SECTION 1. COMPOSITION 


The national council shall be composed of the 
national officers, the district representatives, and 
one delegate from each campus and each field chap- 
ter in good standing who shall be elected by the 
members thereof. 


SECTION 2. ELECTION OF DELEGATES 
A delegate to the national council shall be elected 
at any stated and regular meeting of a chapter by 
the members thereof. 


SECTION 3. TERM OF SERVICE 
The term of service of the above mentioned dele- 
gates shall be for two years from the time of elec- 
tion, or until their successors have been elected and 
have qualified. 


SECTION 4. MEETINGS 
A regular meeting of the national council shall 
be held biennially at such time and place as shall be 
decided by the preceding council. 


SECTION 5. SPECIAL MEETINGS 
Special council meeting shall be called by the 
president upon the written demand of two-thirds 
of the chapters. Each chapter shall be given sixty 
days’ notice of such meeting, together with an an- 
nouncement of the special business to be transacted 
in such meeting. 


SECTION 6. QUORUM 


Delegates from a majority of the campus and 
field chapters in good standing shall constitute a 
quorum hee the transaction of business at a council 
meeting. Fulfillment of the requirements of the 
constitution and by-laws shall constitute good stand- 


ing. 
ARTICLE VII. ORGANIZATION AND 
ESTABLISHMENT OF CHAPTERS 


SECTION 1. CAMPUS CHAPTERS 


Subsection A. Where and How Established. 
Campus chapters may be organized and established 
at any institution in the United States of America or 
in Canada that maintains a school, college or depart- 
ment of education, meeting definite standards to be 
determined and published by the executive commit- 
tee, upon petition of ten or more petitioners, who 
shall, at the time of their petition, meet with such 
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qualifications for membership as are set forth in this 
constitution, or be qualified graduates with masters 
or doctors degrees in education in the institution 
from which the chapter petition comes. These de- 
grees must have been obtained within the previous 
three-year period. Provided, however, that such 
petition is approved according to Subsection B of 
this Section. 


Subsection B. Petitions for Establishment. A 
petition for the establishment of a new chapter shall 
be presented to the executive committee. The peti- 
tion shall be on a printed form prescribed by the 
council and shall contain the following minimum 
information: first, the number of male juniors, 
male seniors, and male graduate students respec- 
tively, taking education courses at the time of peti- 
tioning and during each of the two academic years 
preceding; second, the number and character of 
coutses or groups of courses in education, under- 
graduate or. graduate, already taken by each peti- 
tioner and those contemplated by him; third, a cer- 
tification by each petitioner that he has definitely 
chosen education as a life work and a definite state- 
ment indicating the field of educational service for 
which he is preparing himself. 

When a petitioning group appears to measure up 
to the standards set by the constitution, the executive 
committee shall be authorized, if the president deem 
it necessary, to direct a personal investigation of the 
standing of such group. For this purpose there shall 
be a committee of one or more, appointed by the 
president and consisting of a national officer, or 
the representative of the district in which such 
group is located, or other member, or any combina- 
tion of these. The expense of the investigation shall 
be defrayed by the petitioning group. The report 
of the investigation shall be forwarded to the execu- 
tive committee for its guidance and for the guid- 
ance of all chapters in the consideration of the 
petition. 

The petition shall be referred to all chapters in 
good standing with the registered approval or dis- 
approval of the executive committee. A majority 
vote of all members present at a regular meeting of 
the chapter shall be required for the approval of 
the petition. The action of the individual chapters 
shall prevail, and if approved by a two-thirds vote 
of all chapters in good standing, a charter signed by 
the members of the executive committee and im- 
pressed with the seal of the fraternity shall be issued 
by the executive secretary. 


Subsection C. Charter Fee. Each petitioning 
group shall be required to bear the expense of fur- 
nishing a copy of its petition to each member of the 
executive committee and to each chapter in good 
standing. The charter fee shall be $40.00, which 
fee shall be paid previous to the installation of the 
chapter. 


Subsection D. Installation of a Chapter. The 
ceremonies attendant upon the installation of a new 
chapter shall be conducted by at least four members 
of the fraternity, to be appointed by the executive 
committee. All expenses attendant upon the instal- 
lation, including those necessary to bring the install- 
ing officers to the place where the new chapter is 
to be established, shall be met by the members of 
the said chapter. The form of these ceremonies 
shall be prescribed by the national council or execu- 
tive committee. 


Subsection E. Form of Charter. The form of 
charter of a campus chapter shall be as follows: 


To all to whom these presents shall come, greet- 

ing: 

Be it known that this charter for the establish- 
ment of a Chapter of the Fraternity of Phi Delta 
Kappa at to be known and 
designated as Chapter of Phi Delta 








Kappa is hereby granted to the following persons 
as charter members thereof, conveying to them and 
their duly elected associates and successors, all the 
privileges conferred by the constitution of Phi Delta 








Charter Members 
In testimony hereof the President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Secretary, Treasurer and Historian, National 
Officers of Phi Delta Kappa, have hereunto set 
their signatures and the seal of the Fraternity on 
in the year of 














National Officers of Phi Delta Kappa 


This charter bearing the seal and coat-of-arms of 
the fraternity, shall be delivered to the members of 
the new chapter upon the occasion of its installa- 
tion. 


Subsection F. Names of Campus Chapters. The 
various chapters shall be named for the institutions 
at which they are established. The form of such 
name shall be thus: re Chapter of 
Phi Delta Kappa, but in addition to this name each 
chapter shall also have a chronological name, the 
first chapter being designated Alpha; the second, 
Beta; the third, Gamma; and so on through the 
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Greek — The succeeding chapters shall be 
Alpha Alpha, Alpha Beta, Alpha Gamma, and so 
on through the alphabet; then Beta Alpha, Beta 
Beta, Beta Gamma, and so on. In case a chapter 
becomes extinct, its designating letter shall not 
again be used for a chapter of another institution. 


SECTION 2. FIELD CHAPTERS 


Subsection A. Petition for Charter. A charter 
for the establishment of a field chapter may be 
granted by the executive committee upon receipt 
and verification of a petition signed by not fewer 
than twenty members of Phi Delta Kappa, each in 
good standing, accompanied by a statement certify- 
ing that the group has held at least three consecu- 
tive monthly meetings, each attended by no fewer 
than twelve of the petitioning members, and accom- 
panied also by the written approval of the district 
representative. 


Subsection B. Form of Charter. The form of a 
field-chapter charter shall be as follows: 

To all to whom these presents shall come, greet- 

ing: 

Be it known that this charter for the establish- 
ment of a Field Chapter of the Fraternity of Phi 
Delta Kappa at to be 
known and designated as ji 
Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa is hereby granted to 
the ws he members, conveying to them and their 
duly elected associates and successors all the privi- 
leges conferred by the constitution of Phi Delta 


Charter Members 
In testimony hereof the President, Vice-President, 
Secretary, Treasurer and Historian, National Offi- 
cers of Phi Delta Kappa, have hereunto set their 
signatures and the seal of the Fraternity on this 
in the year of our 


Historian 
National Officers of Phi Delta Kappa 


This charter, bearing the seal and coat-of-arms of 
the fraternity, shall be delivered to the members 
of the new chapter upon payment of the usual 
charter fee of $40.00. No regular installation shall 
be required. 
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Subsection C.  payeonc fs Membership. 
Field chapters shal a to enroll mem- 
bers only from the of the fraternity, and 
may admit any brother who applies for member- 
ship, provided that he meets such qualifications 
for membership as may be approved by the execu- 
tive committee or made the subject of legislation 
by the council. But in all cases, candidates for 
membership shall not be in student residence at an 
institution in which a campus chapter is located, 
and shall meet the qualifications for good standing 
as set forth in the constitution. 


Subsection D. Chapter Officers. The officers of 
each field chapter shall be a president, a vice-presi- 
dent, a secretary, and a treasurer. Eligibility to of- 
fice shall be limited to members in good standing. 


Subsection E. Delegates to National Council. 
Field chapters shall elect delegates to the national 
council who shall have the same powers and privi- 
leges as delegates from the campus chapters. 


SECTION 3. INACTIVE CHAPTERS 


Subsection A. Forfeiture of Charter. Any chap- 
ture which violates or neglects to execute any part 
of this constitution and by-laws or any subsequent 
regulations imposed by a national council or the 
executive committee or which shows indifference 
to the ideals and programs of Phi Delta Kappa and 
inability to function in keeping with established 
standards, shall be judged inactive by the execu- 
tive committee and therefore no longer in good 
standing. Thenceforth the chapter shall be de- 
prived of all the usual rights and privileges. 

Evidences of such violations or neglect shall be 
presented by the executive committee to the na- 
tional council in convention assembled, before 
which body, and at which time, the offending chap- 
ter, having been given sixty days’ notice, may ap- 
pear through its delegate in defense of any accusa- 
tions brought against it. The charter shall become 
forfeited by two-thirds affirmative vote of all mem- 
bers of the council. 


Subsection B. Reorganization of Chapter. An 
inactive chapter may become active by the follow- 
ing procedure: first, suitable representation shall 
be made to the executive committee by a responsi- 
ble party at the institution concerned that conditions 
justify the reorganization of the chapter; second, 
the executive committee shall investigate or cause 
an investigation to be made and shall report to the 
national council for action (the expense of the 
investigation shall be borne by the chapter con- 
cerned) ; third, upon favorable action by the coun- 
cil, the privileges of good standing shall be restored 
and the procedure from this point shall be the same 
as that in the installation of a new chapter. 
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SECTION 4. NATURE AND PURPOSE 


The nature and purpose of each chapter shall be 
the same as, and in keeping with, the nature and 
purpose as set forth in Article II of this constitution. 


ARTICLE VIII. MEMBERSHIP 


SECTION 1. ELIGIBILITY 


Only white males of good character shall be eli- 
gible to membership in this fraternity. 


SECTION 2. CLASSIFICATION 


Membership shall be classified as campus and 
field membership, either classification to include 
honorary members and life members as herein de- 
fined. 


Subsection A. Campus Membership. Campus 
membership shall include graduate and undergrad- 
uate students in residence and members of the 
faculty, of the institution where the chapter is lo- 
cated; and other members who have not affiliated 
with field chapters. 


Subsection B. Field Membership. Field mem- 
bership shall include all members of Phi Delta 
Kappa who have qualified as members of field 
chapters. — 

Any member who is in good standing and is not 
in student residence at an institution in which a 
campus chapter is located is eligible to become a 
member of a field chapter. 


Subsection C. Life Membership. Life member- 
ship shall include all members of Phi Delta Kappa 
who have paid the life membership fee in full. 

Members who so desire may become life mem- 
bers at any time on payment of a fee of $50.00 in 
one sum or upon the payment of $52.50 in three 
annual installments of $17.50 each. If the candi- 
date for life membership eiects to pay the fee by 
installments, he shall continue to pay his regular 
chapter dues until the life membership shall be paid 
in full. Any member either in arrears or in nomi- 
nal membership may have this privilege and he 
shall not be required to pay any arrearages. The 
amount of this fee ($50.00) shall be held in trust 
by the national organization and the sum of $1.00 
per year shall be returned annually, during the life 
of the member, to the chapter which he may desig- 
nate, said payment to begin after the first year’s 
income on the total investment is available. At the 
death of the life member, the $50.00 shall revert 
to a permanent endowment fund and the income 
therefrom shall go into the general fund. 


Subsection D. Honorary Membership. Honor- 
ary membership shall include all members of Phi 
Delta Kappa upon whom honorary ae 
has been conferred by action of the national council. 

Honorary members are exempt from dues and 
assessments. 


SECTION 3. ELECTION TO MEMBERSHIP 


Subsection A. Manner. Election te campus mem- 
bership shall be by secret ballot at a regular meet- 
ing of the chapter. When fifteen ballots or fewer 
are cast, at least two negative votes shall be neces- 
sary for rejection; when more than fifteen ballots 
are cast, at least three negative votes shall be neces- 
sary for rejection. No nomination shall be passed 
to final consideration except upon recommendation 
of the membership committee made at a previous 
meeting. 


Subsection B. Eligibility. Election to member- 
ship in the campus chapter shall be open to the 
following groups of men: 

Paragraph 1. Graduate students and undergrad- 
uate students, above the sophomore year, who are 
in residence and who have completed or are taking 
eight semester hours of courses in education, three- 
fourths of which must have been in residence, and 
who are preparing definitely for a life career in 
educational service. 


Paragraph 2. Members of the faculty of the insti- 
tution whose interests are primarily in the field of 
public education. 


Paragraph 3. Men engaged in the field of public 
education in the state pa i the chapter, or grad- 


uates of the institution in which the chapter is 
located, and who do not qualify under the above 
classifications, but who, in the judgment of the 
chapter, meet the following requirements: 

a. The attainment, in their previous academic 
and professional courses, of the scholastic 
standards required for admission of all candi- 
dates into the campus chapter. 


. Active educational work in any of the follow- 
ing fields: 
1. Teacher training 
. School administration 
. Secondary education 
. Elementary education 
. Educational research 
. Adult and continuation education 


c. The approval by the executive committee, 
upon the receipt of five or more confidential 
statements from references, and the personal 
record of the nominee, in such form as the 
executive committee shall direct. 


. The procedure for election as provided in 
this paragraph shall be as follows: election 
by vote of the campus chapter in the manner 
prescribed in Section 3, S ion A, of this 
Article, and final approval by the executive 
committee. 

Subsection C. Special Dispensation. The campus 
chapter may receive into membership such former 
students or faculty members as were previously 
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elected but not initiated into membership, provided 
that in all such cases the candidates were eligible 
for election to membership in the fraternity at the 
time of election in accordance with other provisions 
of this section. 


SECTION 4. NUMBERING OF MEMBERS 


Each member shall be given a permanent num- 
ber by his chapter upon his admission into the 
chapter. This numbering shall correspond with the 
order of initiation and transfer of members into the 
chapter and shall appear on each membership card 
and certificate. 


SECTION 5. TRANSFER OF MEMBERSHIP 


Each campus chapter is expected to receive into 
full fellowship properly accredited members from 
other campus chapters, but this shall not be enjoined 
upon them as an obligation. 


SECTION 6. STANDING OF MEMBERS 


A member is in good standing who has paid his 
annual membership dues, both local and national, 
for the current fiscal year. 


INACTIVE AND DISCONTINUED 
MEMBERSHIPS 


Subsection A. Nominal Memberships. Any 
member not in good standing for two or more 
years shall be classified as a nominal member. 
Nominal members may be reinstated to active mem- 
bership upon payment of current dues and arrears 
as provided in the by-laws. 


Subsection B. Demitted Memberships. Any 
member in good standing may demit voluntarily 
by filing a written notice of his intention with his 
chapter secretary. A member who has demitted 
may be reinstated at any time upon payment of an- 
nual dues for the current fiscal year. 


Subsection C. Withdrawn Memberships. Any 
member who is not in good standing may withdraw 
his membership in Phi Delta Kappa by filing a 
written request for withdrawal with his chapter 
secretary. Such member may not be reinstated ex- 
cept upon affirmative ballot of the chapter from 
which he has withdrawn, the ballot to be in the 
same manner as that prescribed for original election 
to membership. 


Subsection D. Expelled Members. Any member 
who has been requested to resign or who has been 
expelled from the fraternity in accordance with the 
provisions of the by-laws, Article V, Section 9, 
shall be classified as an expelled member. He shall 
not be eligible for reinstatement. 


ARTICLE LEX. NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


The fraternity shall publish a national magazine 
containing such general features and pursuing such 
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general policy as shall be determined from time to 
time by referendum vote submitted by the execu- 
tive committee or the national council to all mem- 
bers in good standing for the current fiscal year. 


ARTICLE X. CHAPTER OFFICERS AND 
COMMITTEES 


SECTION 1. OFFICERS 


Subsection A. Titles. The officers of each cam- 
pus chapter shall be the president, vice-president, 
secretary, treasurer, historian, editor of the news 
letter, and faculty sponsor. Each chapter, if it so 
elect, may have a corresponding secretary and a 
recording secretary. 


Subsection B. Faculty Sponsor. The faculty 
sponsor shall be a faculty member of the chapter. 
In the event that circumstances shall have prevented 
the election of a faculty sponsor by the chapter, the 
executive committee of the chapter shall be required 
to appoint one in pled. with the faculty of 
the institution concerned. 


Subsection C. Eligibility. Eligibility to office 
shall be limited to members in good standing. 


SECTION 2. MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


There shall be in each chapter a membership 
committee consisting of the vice-president as chair- 
man and two other members appointed by the presi- 
dent at the first regular meeting of his term of 
office. 


SECTION 3. COMMITTEE ON ETHICS 


There shall be in each chapter a committee on 
ethics consisting of the faculty sponsor as chairman, 
the president, and one other member appointed by 
the president at the first regular meeting of his 
term of office. 


SECTION 4. OTHER COMMITTEES 


Each chapter may provide for other committees 
when necessary or desirable. 


ARTICLE XI. FeEs, DUES, AND 
ASSESSMENTS 


SECTION 1. NATIONAL 


Subsection A. Fees. The national portion of the 
initiation fee shall be $7.50. 


Subsection B. Dues. The annual national dues 
shall be $1.50, payable through the chapter with 
which the member is affiliated. 


Subsection C. Assessments. If under the provi- 
sions of Article V, Section 2, an assessment has 
been made by the executive committee, the chapter 
treasurer shall cause to be collected and forwarded 
to the national office the amount of the assessment 
within sixty days. 
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SECTION 2. CAMPUS 


Subsection A. Fees. The initiation fee shall be 
not less than $12.50 exclusive of the cost of shingle 
and jewelry. The campus chapter portion of this 
fee shall be the amount in excess of $7.50. 


Subsection B. Dues. Each campus chapter shall 
collect from its members the annual national dues 
provided by Section 1 of this Article and in addition 
such annual local dues as it shall determine. 


Subsection C. Assessments. Each campus chap- 
ter shall determine the amount and method of col- 
lecting any assessment necessary to meet the needs 
of the chapter. 


SECTION 3. FIELD 


Subsection A. Fees. Each field chapter may de- 
termine the amount of the fee which it may charge 
members for enrollment in the chapter. 


Subsection B. Dues. Each field chapter shall col- 
lect from its members the annual national dues pro- 
vided by Section 1 of this Article and in addition 
such annual local dues as it shall determine. 


Subsection C. Assessments. Each field chapter 
shall determine the amount and method of collect- 
ing any assessment necessary to meet the needs of 
the chapter. 


SECTION 4. OPTION OF FIELD CHAPTER 
MEMBERS 


A member of a field chapter may, if he so desire, 
maintain membership in both campus and field 
chapters by paying local dues to both campus and 
field chapters, in addition to national dues. 


ARTICLE XII. SEAL 


All official business shall be under the seal of the 
fraternity. 


ARTICLE XIII. INITIATIVE 


SECTION 1. CHAPTERS 

Any three chapters may unite in proposing legis- 
lation other than amendments to the constitution. 
Such proposed legislation must be submitted to the 
executive committee, and the executive committee 
shall submit it to all chapters with its approval or 
disapproval. If the executive committee approve 
such legislation, it shall require a majority vote of 
each of two-thirds of all chapters for adoption; if 
the executive committee disapproves it shall require 
a majority vote of each of three-fourths of all chap- 
ters. The failure of a chapter to act on a stated 
matter within four months after its receipt shall be 
counted as an affirmative vote. A proposed meas- 
ure having been defeated may not again be consid- 
ered within twelve months. 


SECTION 2. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The executive committee may propose legislation 
to the chapters on matters which, in their judgment, 
require legislation in the interim between meetings 
of the national council. Approval of such proposals 
shall require a majority vote of each of two-thirds 
of all chapters. The failure of a to act on 
a stated matter within four months its receipt 
shall be counted as an affirmative vote. A pro 
measure having been defeated may not again be 
considered within twelve months. 


ARTICLE XIV. AMENDMENTS 


SECTION 1. PROPOSAL 


Amendments to the constitution may be proposed 
by any member in open council, by any er in 
good standing through the initiative, or the 
executive committee. 


SECTION 2. REFERENDUM 

When proposed in open council, ratification of 
any amendment shall require the affirmative votes 
of members representing two-thirds of all chapters 
in good standing. If thus ratified by the council, 
the amendment shall be submitted to all chapters 
in good standing, and if two-thirds of the chapters 
shall ratify, by majority vote of the members of 
each, the amendment shall be declared adopted, 
provided that any chapter not submitting its vote 
within four months after receiving the amendment 
by registered mail shall be counted as voting in the 
affirmative. If, however, the amendment be not 
ratified by two-thirds of all chapters in stand- 
ing it shall be declared lost, the ratification of the 
national council notwithstanding. 


SECTION 3. INITIATIVE 

When an amendment is proposed by any chapter 
through the initiative, it shall be submitted to the 
executive committee and the executive committee 
shall submit it to all chapters in good standing with 
its approval or mer tae If the executive com- 
mittee approves it shall require a majority vote of 
the members of each of two-thirds of all chapters 
in good standing for adoption. If the executive 
committee disapproves it shall require a majority 
vote of the ms. se of each of three-fourths of all 
chapters in good standing. 

When an amendment is pro by the execu- 
tive committee through the initiative it shall require 
a majority vote of the members of each of two- 
thirds of all chapters in good standing for adop- 
tion. 


SECTION 4. FAILURE TO ACT 


The failure of a chapter to act on a pro 
amendment within four months after its receipt by 
registered mail shall be counted as an affirmative 
vote. 
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ARTICLE I. OBLIGATIONS 


In case any chapter, campus or field, acts con- 
trary to the constitution, the by-laws, or rules and 
requests of the executive committee, the offending 
chapter may be suspended by the executive commit- 
tee. A chapter shall have no voice or participation 
in fraternity affairs while suspended.* 


ARTICLE II. District UNITs 


SECTION 1. ORGANIZATION 

For the purpose of providing adequate organiza- 
tion and administration, the United States shall be 
divided into seven districts as follows: 

District One: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and 
Montana. 

District Two : California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, 
and New Mexico. 

District Three: Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, and Texas. 

District Four: Wyoming, Colorado, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Iowa, and Minne- 
sota. 

District Five: Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, In- 
diana, Ohio, West Virginia, and Kentucky. 

District Six: Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Connecti- 
cut, and District of Columbia. 

District Seven: Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Louisiana, Mississippi, Geor- 
gia, Alabama, and Florida. 


SECTION 2. TRANSFER 


A state may be transferred from one district to 
another by unanimous action of the executive com- 
mittee on petition from a campus or field chapter 
approved by majority vote of the chapters of the 
district in which the state is located. 


ARTICLE III. DuTIES OF OFFICERS 


SECTION 1. NATIONAL 


Subsection A. President. It shall be the duty 
of the president to preside at all regular and special 
council meetings; to appoint all committees not 
otherwise provided for; to see that all rules and 
regulations of the council are executed ; to preside 
over and have general administration of the execu- 
tive committee; and to perform such other duties 
as pertain to this office. He shall exercise general 
supervision over the fraternity. 


*See Constitution, Article VII, Section 3. 


Subsection B. Vice-President. The vice-presi- 
dent shall serve in the absence or disability of the 
president and shall perform such other duties as 
may be assigned to him. 


Subsection C. Secretary. The duties of the secre- 
tary hereinafter described may be delegated to the 
executive secretary at the discretion of the executive 
committee. 


(1) General Duties. It shall be the duty of the 
secretary to keep an exact record of all proceedings 
of the executive committee and of the council. As 
soon as possible after each council meeting he shall 
transmit to each chapter two copies of an abstract 
of minutes relative to the final disposition of all 
legislation. He shall receive petitions for new chap- 
ters and shall forward the same to the members of 
the executive committee for their action thereon. 
Upon request of the local chapter concerned he 
shall issue to each member of such chapter a certifi- 
cate of membership known as a “shingle” which 
shall be countersigned by the president and the 
secretary of the local chapter. He shall also fur- 
nish a copy of the national constitution to each 
initiate. He shall attend to all correspondence in- 
cident to the work of the fraternity and perform 
such other duties as pertain to the work of this 
office. 


(2) Records and — It shall be his duty 
to receive and keep on file all reports pertaining to 
the historical record of the fraternity and its indi- 
vidual members and shall furnish such records or 
copies thereof as may be required by the historian 
in the compilation of the historical report demanded 
of this latter officer. He shall use uniform record 
blanks adopted by the executive committee and 
shall require the chapters to furnish at stated times 
the information requested in these record blanks, 
such information to be published in the form of a 
directory at the discretion of the executive com- 
mittee and sold to the members of the fraternity. 
He shall keep on file a list of all past and present 
members of the fraternity and shall be responsi- 
ble at all times for the maintenance of a complete 
record of all matters pertaining to the national 
office. 


(3) Collect Moneys. It shall be the duty of the 
secretary to receive and collect all moneys due the 
fraternity and to deposit them in a bank in the city 
in which he is located, to the credit of the treasurer, 
at least weekly, taking a receipt from the bank for 
all moneys so deposited. He shall be provided with 
a petty cash fund and shall use the imprest system 
in accounting. 
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(4) Transactions with Chapters. All financial 
transactions carried on with chapters or members 
upon their own initiative shall be on a strictly cash 
basis. No money shall be pen by him for ini- 
tiation fees or national m tship dues unless 
accompanied by the prescribed records and forms. 


Subsection D. Treasurer. It shall be the duty of 
the treasurer to act as the custodian of all funds 
deposited in the bank to his credit by the secretary 
and of all other moneys received from any other 
source. He shall disburse the same on order of the 
council or the executive committee upon receipt of 
a duly executed order. He shall honor withdrawals 
from the surplus fund only on the approval of the 
national council or of the in rough consti- 
tutional referendum. He shall be responsible for 
an exact record of all receipts and expenditures and 
for the submission of an itemized report of the 
same, with vouchers, to each council meeting or to 
the executive committee upon its demand. 


Subsection E. Historian. It shall be the duty of 
the historian to compile a history of the fraternity 
and to make such necessary corrections or additions 
thereto as shall make it a true historical record and 
interpretation of activities and ideals of Phi Delta 
Kappa. For this purpose he shall make use of the 
historical data and related statistics to be found in 
the national office. 


Subsection F. Executive Secretary. The duties of 
the executive secretary shall be defined by the execu- 
tive committee. 


SECTION 2. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Subsection A. General Duties. In addition to 
the duties specifically enumerated herein, the execu- 
tive committee shall have power to authorize ex- 
penditures within limits to be fixed by the council 
and generally to determine upon all matters of pro- 
cedure between council meetings. It shall be 
charged with the care and investment of all sur- 
plus and endowment funds. The accumulated sur- 
plus and endowment funds of the fraternity shall 
be held inviolate by the executive committee. The 
executive committee shall pass upon petitions for 
new chapters before submitting the same to the 
chapters for their vote. It shall also pass upon 
chapter by-laws as provided in Article V, Section 4, 
of these by-laws. It shall serve as the editorial board 
of the national magazine. It shall outline the duties 
of the executive secretary in conformity with the 
policies formulated by the council. 


Subsection B. Employ Executive Secretary. It 
shall be the duty of the executive committee to em- 
loy a full-time executive secretary from the mem- 
tship of Phi Delta Kappa. He shall be employed 
for the biennium concurrent with the term of office 
of the executive committee and shall be subject to 


re-election biennially. His salary shall be deter- 
mined by the executive committee. As custodian 
of the surplus and endowment funds of the frater- 
nity he shall be bonded by a surety bond for an 
amount sufficient to protect the funds of the organi- 
zation, such bond to be approved by the executive 


committee and paid for by the fraternity. 


Subsection C. Authorize Secretarial Expendi- 
tures. The executive committee shall have power to 
authorize necessary ditures by the executive 
secretary to defray the cost of clerical help and 
other legitimate expenses incurred in the perform- 
ance of his duties. 


Subsection D. National Magazine. The execu- 
tive committee shall provide for the business man- 
agement and editing of the national magazine. 
Exact records of all receipts and itures in- 
curred shall be required and a report of the same 
shall be made to the national council or to the 
executive committee upon demand. 

The mailing list for the national magazine shall 
include the names of all members in good standing. 
The names of members who have been in arrears 
shall be placed on the mailing list upon receipt by 
the national office of dues reinstating them in good 
standing. Upon enrollment in the national office, 
the name of each initiate shall be placed on the 
mailing list for the fiscal year in which he is ini- 
tiated. 


Subsection E. Appointment of Committees. 
Committees of the national council shall be ap- 
pointed by the executive committee, with the advice 
of the district representatives, immediately preced- 
ing the opening session of the national council. 


Subsection F. Fill Vacancies. Vacancies in the 
executive committee and in the office of district 
representative shall be filled by the executive com- 
mittee until the next council meeting. 


SECTION 3. District REPRESENTATIVES 


It shall be the duty of the district representative: 

(a) To familiarize himself with fraternity prob- 
lems peculiar to his district and to render any aid 
within his capacity in their solution, thus helping 
the executive committee in the dispatch of its busi- 
ness ; 

(b) To foster the organization of field chapters, 
the activities of field members, and the formation 
of state committees in those states where such com- 
mittees seem desirable ; 

(c) To act as an installing officer of new chap- 
ters within his district; 

(d) To serve as a representative of his district 
in the national council in which he shall have full 
power of voice and vote; 

(e) To act in his district as the representative 
of the council in furthering the dispatch of business 
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of the council and of its duly elected executive com- 
mittee ; 

(f) To visit each chapter, campus and field, in 
his district at least once each biennium; 

(g) To hold a district conference within the 
even year of each biennium, the personnel of such 
conference to be comprised of the district repre- 
sentative and one delegate from each campus and 
each field sete in the district, and, if feasible, 
one delegate from each state not represented by a 
chapter delegate, the delegate to be selected by the 
district representative in that district; 

(h) To hold a second district conference at the 
time and place of the national council meeting, the 
personnel of the conference to comprise the dele- 
gates to the council from his district ; and 

(i) To provide adequate financial data as a basis 
for a district budget to be considered by the budget 
committee of the council. 


SECTION 4. NATIONAL COUNCIL 


The national council shall have power of legis- 
lation for the fraternity, except as hereinafter lim- 
ited. It shall adopt and prescribe a uniform ritual- 
istic work for the fraternity. 


ARTICLE IV. EXPENSES 


The fraternity shall bear: (1) the necessary ex- 
penses of the executive committee for the admin- 
istration of the affairs of the fraternity; (2) the 
traveling expenses (railroad fare, Pullman fare, 
and meals en route) and hotel bills of national offi- 
cers and district representatives incurred while at- 
tending the national council; (3) the round trip 
expenses of railroad fare and Pullman fare (by 
the most direct route) from the place where the 
chapter is located to the Sw of meeting of the 
national council for one delegate from each chap- 
ter in good standing; (4) traveling expenses inci- 
dental to the installation of new chapters; and 
(5) such other items of expense as in the judg- 
ment of the executive committee are vital to the 
welfare of the fraternity provided, however, that 
they may not exceed the budget except by a two- 
thirds vote of all chapters in good standing. 


ARTICLE V. CHAPTER PROCEDURES 


SECTION 1. ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Subsection A. Campus Chapter Officers. All 
campus officers, excepting the editor of the news let- 
ter, shall be elected annually during the month of 
April or the month of October and their names and 

dresses shall be transmitted to the national office 
immediately thereafter. 


Subsection B. Field Chapter Officers. All field 
chapter officers shall be elected by a majority vote 
annually at the time of the regular May meeting. 
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They shall hold office during the succeeding fiscal 
year of the fraternity. Such additional officers as 
may be provided in the approved by-laws of the 
chapter may be elected in the same manner and for 
the same term of office. 


SECTION 2. APPOINTMENT OF EDITOR 


The editor of the news letter shall be selected 
by the executive committee of the chapter and he 
shall become a voting member of the same. The 
editorial staff shall be selected by the editor, subject 
to the approval of the executive committee and pro- 
vided, further, that in the case of a campus chap- 
ter the faculty sponsor shall be a member of the | 
editorial staff serving in an advisory capacity to the 
end that greater continuity shall be secured. 


SECTION 3. DuTIES OF CHAPTER OFFICERS 
AND COMMITTEES 


Subsection A. Duties of Officers. The duties of 
chapter officers shall be determined by the chapter 
concerned, provided such duties do not conflict 
with the national constitution and by-laws. 


Subsection B. Faculty Sponsor. He shall be con- 
sidered a permanent resident to whom correspond- 
ence may be addressed in the absence of the secre- 
tary and other officers of the chapter. It shall be 
his duty to turn over such correspondence or other 
material relating to the chapter to the proper offi- 
cers on their return to residence or to their duly 
elected successors. He may act in cooperation with 
such officers and members as have returned to resi- 
dence at the beginning of the academic year in 
inaugurating the regular activities of the chapter. 
The faculty sponsor shall be the local representa- 
tive of the executive committee. The executive com- 
mittee may act through the faculty sponsor in re- 
quiring a chapter to take action on any matters in 
which it may be delinquent. The faculty sponsor 
shall confer with the executive committee regarding 
matters of policy concerning his chapter. He shall 
report to the executive committee violations of the 
constitution on the part of his chapter. 


Subsection C. Membership Committee. With 
the ideal of maintaining each chapter morally above 
reproach and otherwise in high repute as a con- 
genial group of men, it shall be the duty of the 
membership committee to search carefully among 
all the students of education for those most deserv- 
ing of membership, and to present to the chapter 
the names of those students who are preparing for 
a life career in educational service, who are achiev- 
ing prominence in their respective fields of work, 
who are maintaining a high standard of scholarship 
and who are likely to be helped by the fraternity 
as well as to be of assistance to its members both 
socially and professionally. The right and duty of 
presenting such names to the chapter shall belong 
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to this committee exclusively, but any member is 
privileged to suggest names to the committee. 


Subsection D. Committee on Ethics. For the 
purpose of maintaining a high standard of fraternal 
and professional ethics on the part of the member- 
ship in Phi Delta Kappa, it shall be the duty of the 
committee on ethics to initiate such activity as may 
be desirable to achieve this result. 

It shall be the specific responsibility of the com- 
mittee on ethics to initiate action looking toward 
the correction of unethical conduct on the part of 
individual members of the chapter and to secure 
the resignation or to recommend the expulsion of 
any member or members who may be deemed 
guilty of continued unethical conduct. 


Subsection E. Chapter Historian. It shall be the 
duty of the chapter historian to prepare a yearly 
historical report of his re 4 He shall file one 
copy with the chapter recording secretary and shall 
forward another copy to the national historian. 


SECTION 4. By-Laws OF CHAPTERS 


Each chapter shall have the power to form its 
own by-laws, which shall, however, be in keeping 
with the provisions of the national constitution and 
by-laws and the best parliamentary practice. They 
shall be approved by the executive committee before 
becoming operative. A copy of the same shall be 
kept on file in the national office. 


SECTION 5. TRANSFER OF MEMBERSHIP 


Transfers of membership between chapters shall 
be cleared through the national office. A member 
seeking to transfer to another chapter shall present 
his membership card from his original chapter. He 
shall, when transfer has been approved, be assigned 
a new number upon the roll of the campus chapter 
to which he has transferred. 


SECTION 6. STANDING OF MEMBERS 


The recording secretary of the chapter shall issue 
an official receipt or membership card upon the 
payment of the national and local membership 
dues, which receipt shall be countersigned by the 
executive secretary. Such members shall be entitled 
to receive all official publications of their local 
chapter and of the national organization, excepting 
the directory. 


SECTION 7. REGAINING MEMBERSHIP STANDING 


Nominal members may regain good standing by 
paying the dues owing for the current fiscal year 
and for the preceding fiscal year. The payment of 
dues for the two fiscal years in arrears, together 
with the dues for the current fiscal year, shall be 
considered as satisfying the requirements of this 
by-law for continuous good standing; provided, 


that the period for which dues are in arrears does 
not exceed two years. 


SECTION 8. DEMISSION OF MEMBERSHIP 


If any member in good standing files a written 
notice with the chapter secretary expressing a desire 
to demit, the secretary shall i iately notify the 
member and the national office of the demittal. 


SECTION 9. EXPULSION OF MEMBERS 


A local chapter, after investigation and recom- 
mendation of the chapter committee on ethics, may 
file charges against a member and may recommend 
to the executive committee that said member be 
requested to resign or that he be lied. Upon 
receipt of such charges, the executive committee 
shall make an investigation and shall give a hearing 
to the member against whom such charges are 
filed. Upon the substantiation of the charges, the 
executive committee shall have the power to sus- 
pend said member until the meeting of the national 
council and recommend for compulsory resigna- 
tion or expulsion. Any member so suspended shall 
have the opportunity to plead his case before the 
national council either in person or in writing. The 
action of the national council in sustaining or re- 
jecting the request for compulsory resignation or 
expulsion shall be final. 

The following may be considered causes for chap- 
ter and council action to request resignation or ex- 
pulsion: (1) conviction of a felony; (2) revoca- 
tion of professional credentials; (3) continued and 
persistent failure to meet financial obligations to 
Phi Delta Kappa other than the non-payment of 
dues; (4) continued and persistent violation of the 
fraternal and professional ideals of Phi Delta 


Kappa. 
SECTION 10. FIELD CHAPTER PRIVILEGES 


Field chapters shall be granted the following 
rights and privileges: first, to conduct research ; sec- 
ond, to foster fellowship; third, to encourage 
worthy educational activities and movements; 
fourth, to levy assessments for carrying out the 
problems in which they are interested. 


SECTION 11. FIELD CHAPTER STANDARDS 


Each field chapter shall be required to hold not 
fewer than six meetings each fiscal year. Exceptions 
from this requirement may be granted by the execu- 
tive committee. 

Any field chapter which fails to maintain an 
enrollment of twelve members in good standing 
or to hold at least six meetings in any fiscal year 
may be placed on probation for one year. If it 
shall fail to hold at least six meetings during the 
year of probation, the executive committee may 
revoke the charter of the chapter and shall report 
the chapter as discontinued. 
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ARTICLE VI. FRATERNITY JEWELRY 


SECTION 1. MEMBERSHIP EMBLEMS 


The emblems of the fraternity shall be a key and 
a pin, each of which is hereinafter described. The 
choice of emblem shall be optional with the initiate. 
The purchase of the fraternity emblem by the initi- 
ate at the time of initiation shall be optional with 
the initiate also. 


Subsection A. Description of Membership Key. 
The official membership key of Phi Delta Kappa 
shall be in 10-karat yellow gold. It shall be of one- 

> Piece construction struck from double die 

and fitted with an extra 10-karat ring at- 

tached. It shall conform in all respects 

to the original sample key approved by 

the national office and retained in the 

archives of the fraternity for reference. 

The measurements of the key are as fol- 

lows: total length (not including extra 

ring), 23.5 mm.; length of key rectangle, 12.5 

mm. ; width of key rectangle, 11 mm.; and weight, 

1.75 pwt.* The key shall be polished front and 

back, with rose gold background on the front. It 

shall bear the trademark and karat imprint of the 
manufacturer. 


Subsection B. Description of the Pin. The ofh- 
cial membership pin of Phi Delta Kappa shall be 
in 10-karat yellow gold, fitted with dependable 
catch, and may be either plain or jeweled. It shall 
include the letters @, A, and K as described in the 
following specifications: 


The pin shall be a two piece mono- 
gtam with @ superimposed upon A 
ie sim and K at the junction of the latter. 
All letters shall be of the same height, 7.75 mm., 
with a common base line. The total extreme length 
from base point of A to base point of K shall be 
16.75 mm. Each letter shall measure 1.5 mm. in 
thickness. The A and K are to be die struck with 
leaf design. All letters are to be polished bright. 
The pin of this description shall be known as the 
No. 3 pin, plain. (Weight, 1.5 pwt.) 


A smaller size of the pin may also 

be made, the dimensions of which shall 

—ee be as follows: height of letters, 6 mm. ; 

extreme length of base, 13.5 mm.; and thickness 

of each letter, 1.5 mm. In other respects this pin 

shall be the same as the No. 3 pin. The pin of this 

description shall be known as the No. 1 pin, plain. 
(Weight, 1 pwt.) 


* The weights given are average weights. Single pieces 
may be slightly overweight or underweight. 
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The No. 2 pin, jeweled, shall be 
KOX the same as the No. 1 pin except that 
it shall have three A-1 quality oriental 


half-pearls, No. 6, set in the bar of the ®. 


AEE The No. 4 pin, jeweled, shall be 


the same as the No. 3 pin except that 
it shall have ten A-1 quality oriental 

half-pearls, No. 6, set in the ®. 
The pins described above shall conform in all 
respects to the samples approved by the national 
office and retained in the archives of the fraternity 


for reference. Each shall bear the trademark and 
karat imprint of the manufacturer. 


SECTION 2. SERVICE KEY 


Subsection A. Description. The official service 
emblem of the fraternity shall be a key known as 
the service key. It shall be in 10-karat yellow gold 

and shall be of four-piece construction 

with soldered ends and with the & 

superim upon the A and K. It 

shall be fitted with an extra 10-karat 

<# ting attached. The rectangle of the 

key shall be struck from a double die 

with the letters , A, and K impressed 

into the back of the key on a diagonal 

from upper left to lower right and 

with the letters A and K on the front 

of the key, the A being superimposed upon the K. 

The @ shall be struck separately and hard-soldered 

upon the A and K. The key shall conform in all 

respects to the sample approved by the mational 

office and retained in the archives of the fraternity 

for reference. The measurements of the service 

key are as follows: total length (not including 

extra ring), 32 mm.; length of key rectangle, 17.5 

mm.; width of key rectangle, 14.5 mm.; and 

weight, 3 pwt. The key shall be polished front 

and back, with rose gold A-K and background on 

the front. It shall bear the trademark and karat 
imprint of the manufacturer. 


Subsection B. Meaning and Purpose. The serv- 
ice key may be purchased and worn by members of 
the fraternity who meet the conditions set forth 
herein. It shall be a tangible evidence of continued 
service to the cause of education and to the frater- 


nity. 


Subsection C. Upon Whom Conferred. Mem- 
bers of Phi Delta ea who meet the service re- 


urchase and wear 


quirements which follow may 
t must have the 


the key. To be eligible a m 
following qualifications: 

1. He must have been at some time registered 
as a graduate student in an institution where a cam- 
pus chapter of Phi Delta Kappa exists, and must 
have to his credit at least twenty-five semester hours 
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in education courses, of which ten or more are 
classifiable as scientific education. 

2. He must have been for seven years engaged 
in successful service in the field of education. These 
seven years need not be consecutive. 

3. He must have been a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa in good standing for a period of seven con- 
secutive years immediately preceding the date of 
application. 

Any member of the fraternity meeting these 
standards may make application for a service key 
to the secretary of his chapter. This application 
accompanied by a certificate of eligibility signed 
by the president and secretary of the chapter and 
impressed with the chapter seal shall be forwarded 
to the executive secretary who shall then furnish 
the key to the member through the chapter. The 
member who receives the key shall remit the pur- 
chase price with his application. 

In case the applicant is found ineligible the ap- 
plication and fee shall be immediately returned to 
him. 

SECTION 3. SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


All fraternity jewelry shall be purchased through 
the national office at a set price announced to the 
chapters and published periodically in the national 
magazine. In no case shall the price of the jewelry 
to the members exceed the cost of the jewelry by 
more than fifteen per cent, this margin to be deter- 
mined on the basis of the actual cost of handling 
and not on the basis of profit. 


ARTICLE VII. MEMBERSHIP CERTIFICATE 


A certificate of membership to be known as the 
“shingle” shall be provided by the fraternity. The 
certificate shall be six by nine inches in size, en- 


dividual account cards, treasurer’s record, and the 
entry and discharge record. 


SECTION 2. INITIATION 


A ——— report of each initiation shall be 
forwarded to the national office within a period of 
two weeks after date of initiation. 


SECTION 3. MEMBERSHIP DUES 


A report of national membership dues collected 
by the chapter shall be forwarded to the national 
office, with check to cover, within a period of one 
month after receipt. 


SECTION 4. CHANGE OF OFFICERS 


The chapter, campus or field, shall forward to 
the national office a report of the election of chap- 
ter officers within a period of two weeks after the 
date of their election. A change of officers neces- 
sitated by resignation of those duly elected shall 
also be promptly reported. 


SECTION 5. REFERENDUM BALLOT 


Chapters shall ballot upon and report to the na- 
tional office their action on any proposition duly 
submitted to them within one month after its re- 


ceipt. 
SECTION 6. FIELD CHAPTERS 


Field chapters shall forward to the national office 
regularly such reports as may be necessary to deter- 
mine their compliance with the standards for field 
—_ which are set forth in the constitution. 
Failure to supply such reports shall be interpreted 
as failure to comply with the constitutional stand- 
ards for field chapters. 
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ARTICLE [X. CREDENTIALS FOR DELEGATES 


graved on parchment, and shall bear the coat of 
TO THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


arms of the fraternity. It shall be supplied to new 
members on request but at their own expense. The 


rw oF 


certificate shall be prepared in the national office. It 
shall be signed by the national secretary, the chap- 
ter president, and the chapter secretary. It shall 
bear the chapter seal. Other members also may se- 
cure the certificate through their chapter officers. 


ARTICLE VIII. REPORTS 


All obligatory reports to the national office shall 
be promptly forwarded. 


SECTION 1. CHAPTER RECORDS— 
ANNUAL AUDIT 


The campus chapter records shall be forwarded 
to the national office at the end of each fiscal year 
for audit and comparison with similar records 
maintained in the national office. The records to be 
forwarded for this annual audit shall include in- 


At least fifteen days before the opening of the 
council, each campus and field chapter shall fill out 
and send to the national office the proper blanks 
with the names of the delegate and the first and 
second alternates. In order to take his seat in the 
council the delegate (or alternate representing the 
chapter) must present to the council duplicate cre- 
dentials properly filled in and signed. The follow- 
ing form shall be used: 


This is to certify that Brother 
Home address. 








who is fully qualified as an active member of 
Chapter of Phi Delta —— and in good standing, 
is the properly chosen delegate of this chapter to the 
national council meeting to be held at 
in on 
We further certify that the following are fully 
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~“ as active members of this chapter, in good 
standing, and properly chosen as alternates to rep- 
resent the chapter in the national council 
meeting: 


First alternate 


Home address 
Signed for 


Chapter Secretary 
ARTICLE X. OFFICIAL SEAL 


SECTION 1. NATIONAL 


The official seal of the national fraternity and 
its executive committee shall be a circle with the 
crest of the coat of arms in its center and with the 
words, “National Council of Phi Delta Kappa” 
within its milled edge. The national council shall 
provide itself with such a seal and the executive 
secretary shall use the same upon all official business. 


SECTION 2. CHAPTER 


The official seal of each chapter shall be a circle 
with the crest of the coat of arms in its center and 
with the words, ‘Chapter of Phi Delta 
Kappa” within its milled edge. Each chapter shall 
provide itself with such a seal, ordering the same 
through the national office. 


ARTICLE XI. Coat oF ARMS 
SECTION 1. AUTHORIZATION 


The executive committee 
of the fraternity shall adopt 
a coat of arms and authorize 
its use by the chapters. This 
design shall be copyrighted. 
The coat of arms shall be 
used upon all charters, mem- 
bership certificates, member- 
ship cards, and may also be 
used upon personal station- 
ery and like material as chap- 
ters may permit or dictate. 


SECTION 2. PURCHASE BY CHAPTERS 


All shields, banners, and other devices upon 
which the coat of arms is used shall be ordered by 
the chapters through the national office. 


ARTICLE XII. Coors 


The official colors of the fraternity shall be red 
and white; the red being understood to be the red 
of the white light spectrum. 


ARTICLE XIII. FLOWER 


The official flower of the fraternity shall be the 
carnation, red or white. 


ARTICLE XIV. AMENDMENTS 
SECTION 1. PROPOSAL 


Amendments to the by-laws may be proposed by 
any member in open council, by any chapter in 
good standing through the initiative, or the 
executive committee. 


SECTION 2. NATIONAL COUNCIL 


When proposed in the national council, ratifi- 
cation of any amendment shall require the affirma- 
tive votes of members representing two-thirds of 
all chapters in good standing. If thus ratified by 
the council, the amendment shall become effective, 
without further ballot, at the same time as consti- 
tutional amendments which are proposed by the 
same council. 

The national council may, by special action, de- 
clare an emergency necessitating the immediate 
application of the amendment to the by-laws. Such 
an emergency action shall — the affirmative 
votes of members of the council representing three- 
fourths of all chapters in good standing. After 
adoption, such an amendment shall be effective 
immediately, providing that it does not conflict with 
the constitution then in force. 


SECTION 3. INITIATIVE 


When an amendment is proposed by any chapter 
through the initiative, it shall be submitted to the 
executive committee and the executive committee 
shall submit it to all chapters in good standing with 
its approval or disapproval. If the executive com- 
mittee approves, it shall require a majority vote of 
the members of each of two-thirds of all chapters 
in good standing for adoption. If the executive 
committee disapproves, it shall require a majority 
vote of each of three-fourths of all chapters in good 
standing for adoption. 

When an amendment is proposed by the execu- 
tive committee through the initiative, it shall re- 
quire a majority vote of the members of each of 
two-thirds of all chapters in good standing for 
adoption. 

The failure of a chapter to act upon a proposed 
amendment within four months after its receipt 
shall be counted as an affirmative vote. 





Regarding Field Chapters 


The membership of Phi Delta Kappa is com- 
mitted, individually and collectively, to the pro- 
motion of research, service, and leadership in edu- 
cation. It is the purpose of the fraternity to trans- 
late these into a program of action appropriate to 
the needs of public education. The professional 
bond of mutual interest in the cause of education 
and the fraternal bond become increasingly signifi- 
cant as opportunities for fellowship and the discus- 
sion of common problems are provided. 

The present needs in public education make us 
aware of the necessity for some form of field organ- 
ization. The very nature of Phi Delta Kappa and 
the widespread and overlapping membership of 
the several campus chapters emphasizes the need for 
some unifying agency to vitalize the professional 
and fraternal aspects of field membership. The 
membership in a given local area may be repre- 
sentative of ten or fifteen different campus chap- 
ters. Either the informal club or the formal organi- 
zation of a field chapter serves to bring these scat- 
tered memberships together into a single group and 
thus to keep alive the spirit of Phi Delta Kappa. 

If the ideal, “every member a functioning mem- 
ber,” is to be realized, provision must be made for 
the field members of Phi Delta Kappa to meet to- 
gether. This can be accomplished in the large pop- 
ulation centers with comparative ease through the 
organization of field chapters. In the less popu- 
lated areas the problem is somewhat more difficult 
and a more flexible type of organization seems to 
be appropriate. 

The enthusiasms kindled through intimate asso- 
ciation in the campus chapter too often die out as 
the membership becomes scattered and as it comes 
face to face with the hard problems of administra- 
tion and classroom single-handed. It has been the 
experience of the functioning groups of field men 
that these enthusiasms may be rekindled and fra- 
ternal relationships made more vital in such an 
organization as the field chapter. 


A Phi Delta Kappa Club is an informal organi- 
zation of the field members of the fraternity. It is 
usually organized 
after the same pat- 
tern as a field chap- 
ter, having a regular 
time and place of meeting, professional program, 
and a staff of officers consisting of president, vice- 
president, secretary, and treasurer. The club is often 
a forerunner of an organized field chapter, and in 
many instances is organized for the specific pur- 
pose of preparing the way for a field chapter. 


Advantages: The informal club has the advan- 
tage of greater flexibility. It may function with reg- 


WHAT IS A PHI 
DELTA KAPPA CLUB? 


ular and frequent meetings, or not at all, at its 
pleasure, and with no embarrassment to the frater- 
nity in the event of disbanding. It is not required 
to meet any pre-determined standards as to fre- 
quency of meetings or as to qualifications for mem- 
bership. In short, it has no specified obligations to 
the national organization. It provides a splendid 
form of temporary organization, and it may readily 
become a field chapter upon petition as soon as it 
has demonstrated its permanency and professional 
character. It should be noted that the informal 
club has no official standing in the fraternity. It is 
purely local in character. 


The field chapter is a formal organization, oper- 
ating under the provisions of the constitution. It 
has official standing in the 
WHAT IS A FIELD fraternity and certain 
CHAPTER? privileges as well as cer- 
tain obligations not en- 
joyed by the club or informal organization. The 
field chapter is organized to operate within a cer- 
tain definite territory on the basis of a petition pre- 
sented to the national executive committee for ap- 
proval, the payment of a charter fee, and the for- 
mal ritualistic installation. 

Advantages: The field chapter has several ad- 
pape over the informal club. It is recognized 
as a definite unit within the national organization. 
*t is privileged to have representation in the na- 
tional council with transportation expenses of dele- 
gates paid from the national treasury. Through rep- 
resentation in the national council, it participates in 
all legislative deliberation and action by the coun- 
cil and in the election of the members of the na- 
tional executive committee and in the nomination 
of district representatives. The field chapter also 
participates in the district conference through its 
chosen delegate, whose transportation expenses are 
paid from the national treasury. Representation in 
the district conference and the national council is 
on the same basis as that of the campus chapter. 
Since the national council is the policy-making and 
legislative body of the fraternity, the field chapter 
has a distinct advantage over the informal club 
through representation in the council. The mem- 
bers of field chapters are not required to pay cam- 
pus chapter dues. 


Obligations: The field chapter has certain defi- 
nite Shasion: It must meet the standards for 
field chapters set forth in the constitution ; it is the 
collecting agency for all membership dues from its 
members ; it is expected to participate in district and 
national meetings through a delegate ae 
the chapter; it is required to report meetin 

held and the names of the members attending ; an 
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its membership is limited to members of Phi Delta 
Kappa who are in “good standing.” 


The organization of field chapters has been en- 
couraged wherever the local interest of a group of 
Phi Delta Kappa men 
ORGANIZATION OF _ was sufficiently strong to 
FIELD CHAPTERS insure a continuous pro- 
fessional group devoted 
to the ideals and purposes of Phi Delta Kappa. 
There has been little attempt to promote the organi- 
zation of field chapters as a national policy. The 
increasing number of field chapters thus represents 
a healthy growth of interest in such chapters on the 
part of the field men themselves. While the frater- 
nity is very much interested in the development of 
field chapters wherever there is a sufficiently large 
group of members to justify a field chapter, it is not 
the intention of the fraternity to urge local groups 
into any such formal organization prematurely. It 
is for that reason that the informal club has been 
urged as a preliminary step on the part of groups 
desiring to be recognized eventually as field chap- 
ters. 


Only members of Phi Delta Kappa are eligible 
to membership in a field chapter. Only those who 
are in “good standing” 
with the national organiza- 
tion and the campus chap- 
ter are eligible as petition- 
ers, or to become members 
of the chapter after it is installed. Many chapters 
have the custom of inviting guests to their meet- 
ings, but guests may not become members of the 
chapter unless they meet the qualifications indi- 
cated above. 


“A member is in good standing who has paid 
his annual membership dues, both local and na- 
tional, for the current 
WHAT CONSTITUTES fiscal year.” All mem- 
GOOD STANDING? bers of Phi Delta 
Kappa who are not 
members of field chapters are required to pay the 
annual national and campus chapter dues. Those 
who are members of field chapters are required to 
pay the annual national and field chapter dues and 
they have the option of paying campus chapter dues 
in addition, if they so desire. All annual member- 
ship dues are payable through the treasurer of the 
field chapter by those who are members of the field 
chapter. 


A group of members which has proven to itself 
by trial as an informal club that it wishes to become 
a formally organized chap- 
ter, which meets the consti- 
tutional requirements, and 
which is willing to pay the 
constitutional charter fee 
of $40.00 is ready to present a petition for a field 


WHO MAY 
BELONG TO A 
FIELD CHAPTER? 


FORMAL 
APPLICATION 
FOR A CHARTER 
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chapter. The pene form may be secured from 
the national office on request. 


Only members of Phi Delta Kappa may sign a 
petition for a charter for a field chapter. Only those 
who are in “good 

WHO MAY SIGN THE - standing” or who, by 
FORMAL PETITION? making proper remit- 
tance for member- 

ship dues, are willing to regain ‘‘good standing” at 
the time of the installation of the chapter may be 
enrolled as charter members. The only members 
who may not sign the petition are those who have 
been dropped from the membership rolls of Phi 


Delta Kappa either by their own request or for 
other reasons. Demitted members, upon reinstate- 
ment, are eligible to sign the petition. 


It may be said that the purpose of Phi Delta 
Kappa is to instill into its members the ideals of 
research, service, and leader- 
PROFESSIONAL _ ship in education and to de- 
OBJECTIVE velop in them the attitudes 
toward educational problems 
and needs which are consistent with those ideals in 
order that they may be able to function effectively 
as educators in and through their professional con- 
tacts both within and without the association. To 
this end, the members are joined together in the 
field chapter for mutual association on a fraternal 
basis. 


The following information must be supplied by 
a petitioning group in order that the executive com- 
mittee may judge the merit 


THE PETITION of the petition. The petition 
must have the endorsement of 


the district representative and be accompanied by 
the charter fee of $40.00. 


Petition for field chapter at 

Approximate area to be covered 

Has group been organized as informal club?.......... 7 

How long has group been meeting regularly ?__........ 

Has group held not less than three consecutive 
monthly meetings ?.. ; we 

Dates of last three meetings and attendance 

How Snypaty will the group meet as a chap- 
ig ge RENT EE ANS SB 

Will programs be professional in character ?.......... 

Does proposed chapter promise growth and perma- 
RIT cic -winwonstnesitsttseetntiaimcepiehieile 


Do the members of the group have any reason to 
doubt their ability to maintain a chapter in ac- 
cordance with constitutional standards?............ 


Officers 














(Signature of each petitioner required) 
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DISTRICT NO. 1. 


States: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana. 


rag STETSON, District , Professor of Educa- 
University fegrimeess Ore. 


—University F. P 
We eicuin Tak Oeleais Prag B Ny on, Seattle, Wash. 


University of Oregon. Totcoh A. Holaday, § Secretary School 
"eae University of Oregon, Eugene, O 

Gam Ma—State of Washington, micah A. Nie 
see Ce hes es ee Pullman, Wash. 


DISTRICT NO. 2. 


States: California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, New Mexico. 


L. L. STANDLEY, District bee esentative, Director of Research, 
Berkeley Public ‘Schools, 2325 Milvia Street, Berkeley, Calif. 

Detra—Stanford Un ity. tog J. Dusel, Secretary, Cub- 
berley Education — ord University, Calif. 

Lamapa—University of igen oa Neil W. loa Sopceteny 
Haviland Hall, University of California, Berkel , Calif. 

AtpHa Eystton-——University of Californie. Edwin A. 
Swanson, Secretary, Box 123, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Apa Zeta—University of Arizona, John F. Walker, ‘ 
Bin-A, University Station, College a Education, thera 4 

Arua Omicron—Claremont Colleges. Herbert H. Tay, Secretary, 
eo agp canned Colleges, Claremont, California. 

Avena Upsito: of Utah. W. Melvin S 
retary, Stewart ae Tealelael University of Utah, oe 
City, Utah. 


Arne Coe a | California at Los Aoutice, = & oe. 
.» Secreta Dept. Univ. a 
Migelen, 408 Hilgerd Ave, W. Los Angeles, Calif 


DISTRICT NO. 3. 


States: Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas. 


WILLARD N. VAN oye. District Representative, High 
School Principal, Topeka, Kan. 

gen oh Missouri, F, Olin Capps, Secretary, Uni- 
versity High bx Ad University of Tenet, Columbia, Mo. 

Karpa—University of Kansas. Reid  poomomeny Secretary, 119 
Fraser Hall, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 

Mv—University of Texas. D. T. Oakes, Secretary, Box No. 1642, 
University Station, Austin, Tex. 

AtpHaA ALPpHA—University of Oklahoma. F. F. Gaither, Secre- 
tary, ro ag Faculty , University of Oklahoma, Nor- 


Atrua Detta—Kansas State College. B. H. Fleenor, Secretary, 
Department of Education, Kansas State "College, Manhattan, 


Kan, 
DISTRICT NO. 4 
on Ww a Chet North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
raska, 


a sake ermeene District R sentative, University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks, N. De 

Ersiton—University of Iowa. ee Maucker. 
lege of Education, University of I vegghewe City, Ta, 

Eta—-University of Minnesota. Philip ‘Schl lessinger, ‘aabes 
Room 11, Library, sey of Minnesota, "Sinhuealia, Minn. 

Omicron—University of Nebraska. agg E. Ogden, Secre- 
tary, Room 358, State House, Lincoln, N 

Arua Tueta—University of North oe. 9 Ea Ss. Welsing, 
Secretary, Box No, 546, University Station, Grand Forks, N. 

Arua Mu—Colorado State by vag of Education. Van Harvey 
Reems, Secretary, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, 

0. 


Atpxa S1Gma—University of Denver. Newell B. Walters, Secre- 
tary, 2045 South Clarkson St., Denver, Colo. 


Secretary, Col- 


DISTRICT NO. 5. 
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ginia, Kentucky. 


T. C. HOLY, District sentative, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. _ dee: 


18, University 
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DISTRICT NO. 1. 
States: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana. 


ho Oregon 
Bowles, Secretary, 6006 N. Haight St., Portland, Ore. 
“Filip © Haswe, ‘Somegy +S Washin 


n 
Secretary, Pacific Lutheran College, Parkland, 
; DISTRICT NO. 2. 
States: California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, New Mexico, 
Atreua—San Francisco, California 
: Rex H. Turner, Secretary, 3606 Brighton Ave., Oakland, Calif. 


Detra—Fresno, Californ 
Lars Barstad, ers 1445 Palm Ave., Fresno, Calif. 


Erstron—Los Angeles, California 
ay > ag Sandmeyer, Secretary, 421 24th St., Santa Monica, 


Era—Santa Barbara, California 
Norvell R. Dice, Secretary, 723 E. Cook St., Santa Maria, Calif. 


X1—Sacramento, California 
Howbert an Secretary, Sacramento Junior College, Sac- 


ramento, Calif. 
T. Oe 
et hae Law, Se Al Brigham Young University, Provo, 


Omnaa—San Diego, Cal 


H. Horton Blair ne gg ements 3776 Front St., San Diego, Calif. 


DISTRICT NO. 3. 
States: Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas. 


Bera—St. Missouri 
E. R. Fey home Principal, High School, Maplewood, Mo. 


Gamua—State of Kansas 
Perdue Graves, penretary, Tipeke High School, Topeka, Kans. 


Turra—Kansas City, M 


George R. ea Oral 706 E. 55th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Karra—-W: Missouri 

A. C. pt nme retary, State Teachers College, Warrens- 

burg, Mo. 


Omtcron—-Kirksville, Missouri 
Ben W. Leib, Secretary, 901 S. 


Pi1—San Antonio, Texas 
H. S. von Roeder, Secretary, University of San Antonio, San 
Figo Tex. 


Florence, Kirksville, Mo. 


ag PE A. ‘og Ag Secretary, Kansas State Teachers College, Pitts. 
burg, Kans. 

Pui—tTulsa, Oklahoma 
Earl C. Denney, Secretary, 1502 S. Troost Avenue, Tulsa, Okla. 


Avena Atpua—Houston, Texas 
C. J. Nussle, Secretary, 1810 Courtland, Houston, Tex. 


Directory of Field Chapters 

















DISTRICT NO. 4. i 
States: ten: Wyoming, Colorelity North Dakota, South Dakota, Me % 


tear nee of South 
T. Risk, Secretary, ermillion, Ss. D. F 
Pine wl of Colorado a 
Ceavge A. Ervin, Somreayy State College of Education, Greeley, 

Pearl yet Secretary, Registrar, Municipal Univer. 4 


sity of = 
ercbecnas NO. 5S. a 

States: Mich Ww i. 
nod igan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, wt Vie 
sg ae Sy 


Mu—Muncie, Brreong re 
Vernal H. Lernichad, Saree, Ball State Teachers College, ae 


“We 7, €., Rrathwobiy bwobl, Secretary, Armour Institute of Technology, 4g 


Ureuar—Milwaukec, cohen lalamoiste 
Arnold Vieth, Secretary, 3146 N. 42nd St., Milwaukee, Wis. 2 
Cur—Terre Haute, Indiana a 
vaeane Morgan, Secretary, 2626 N. Ninth St., Terre Haute, | as 
Avena Ga — ss 


ALP Drusp—South Bend, Indian 5 
Glen B. Sa Sel ten Mica to Seneca of 


Schools, 
ALPHA mtn Indiana Bh 
Ra Avera, Secrewry, 1218 Beacon St, Rast Chicago, Ind : 


Au Zer a or 
Fred W d , Secretary, Patoka, Ind. “- 
ALPHA Sra tadenendt Sie ee 
Paul Seehausen, Secretary, 744 N. DeQuincey St., Indianapolis, = © 


ALPHA “Teneo Jiormaed Mipeieaie, Tiesls Ee 
Fa ve RRR. CRONE: High School, Bloomington, ee 
Avena Karra— 


Wisconsin Be 
Guy J. Barlow, , 215 E. Roosevelt Street, Appleton, 


Atpua Lamspa—Ft. Wayne, 
To be installed March 16, 1939, 
DISTRICT NO. 6, 
States: Maine, Vermont, New semeire 
H York, Delaware 
island, New Yorks Beaman, Ney, Jersey, Delaware 
No Field Chapters in this District. 
DISTRICT NO. 7. 


States: Vi rolina, Tennessa 4 
‘Traisisnat "Mledaigel Aieeeie Aicione, Heras, oe | 

Arena lora—J - oa 
E. F. t of Schools, Crystal 


Feces Sethapey, Depeehitenden 


Springs, Miss. 
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RADIO IN EDUCATION, a special number of THE Put DELTA Kappan, 
prepared and written by outstanding specialists in this field. 


of Radio in Education 











